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You will get the utmost from your vacation in the United States o: 
Canada, or will have more time to attend to your business, if you 
fly in an American DC-6 Flagship. Aside from the speed, these 
modern and luxurious airships offer you airconditioned cabins, soft 
and spacious seats, meals aboard as good as at home, and a friendly, 


efficient service. 


Furthermore, American Airlines have at your service four daily 
flights to the United States, with DC-6 equipment exclusively: “The 
Aztec” and “The New Yorker” to New York; “The Toltec” to 
Chicago, and “The Mayan” to El] Paso and Los Angeles. For reser- 


vations, call American Airlines or your travel agent. 
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“PUT THE BOUNCE BACK IN YOUR MOTOR & 
TAKE THE BOUNCE OUT OF YOUR RIDE" 


BAD 
SERVICE 


= —- 


“SMOOTH RIDING COMES FROM SMOOTH PERFORMANCE” 


If you are an Oldsmobile 
owner we know where you 
spend a lot of your time... in 
your Oldsmobile of course. And whether you do most 
of your driving in the city or on the highways, you will 
find your time more enjoyable if your Oldsmobile is in 
Top-flight Shape to take miles in its steady stride. 


The only effective way to assure yourself of these steady 
driving miles and take the “bounce out of your ride”’ 
is to visit your Oldsmobile service-man. He has the 
“only key” to driving smoothness for your Oldsmobile. 
So let him open the ‘“‘door” to your driving comfort 
through expert Oldsmobile service. 


YOUR OLDSMOBILE SERVICE-MAN IS LOCATED AT: 


Morris Hermanos, S. A. 


Calz. Mariano Escobedo 573 Phone 35-66-55 
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Enjcy a holiday in this land of matchless 
beauty and endless contrast. 


...A holiday you will never forget. 


Mexico is the place where you will find everything to 
relax and enjoy life: With its 365 days of sunshine. its 
marvelous landscapes. swimming, water skiing. fish- 
ing. hunting, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious 
cuisines, gay nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull 
fights, popular fiestas, outdoor sports and attractions 
of every kind. Mexico offers you more than any other 


country. 


You will find your holiday in Mexico will cost 


less and, what's more, you are never too far, from home. 
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Come to Mexico, by train. by plane or in your own car. Plan now to visit 


Mexico... fcr the gayest. most stimulating, most glorious vacation ever! 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México City, México 


Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 
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VISITORS MEXIC 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe ta 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 27th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexicen impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal towerd your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment oi Mexicc, 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on che Continent, Five Dollars. 


Mexican Life 
Uruguey 3 Mexico City Mexico 


Please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” for one year, starting with the 


issue. | enclose $ ; (check or money order) 


Nome 
Street 


State 


Please send to the following names “MEXICAN LIFE” for one year, starting with 


Address 
Address 
Address 
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The President's Annual Report 


N the first day of this mouth President Migueéi 
Meman delivered his filth 
annual report on the State of the Union be- 
fore a joint session of the Llouse of Deputies 

and Senate. This annual report provides a comprebes 
sive summary. amply substantiated with statistieas 
data. of the progress achieved by the government dur- 
ing the foregone twelve months, and as sich it reveal: 
the progress achieved by the nation at large. 

The President's address, covering in cetail every 
phase of offielal endeavour, truly veprescuts deoeu- 
ent oof signal achievement. Coached simple suc 
terms, it defines in its implicit significance a brii- 
liant chapter in the stery of an adiinistration whieo 
from its first day in office has purused a clearly de 
sienated plan of nation-wide constructive effort. 

The President) pointed out that his government 
has not detained its construetive program, merely be 
eause in the opinion of some large expenditures ol gov. 
ernment funds contribute toward price inflation. 
the contrary, it has vecelerated its rhythm, so as te 
place into produetion as soon as possible the various 
majer projects which are undergoing constrietion, and 
thereby to make them pay for themselves. 

Public works, the President explained, are net in 
‘hemselves a factor of inflation. Their effect upon 
onetary circulation is determined by the way thes 
ve being finaneed. Those earried out by the gover 
sent are in e@reat imajerity. being financed with an- 
propciations from the federal budget, that is te sav. 
from the normal revenues obtained through taxation, 
and for this reason do not tmply an inerease ime- 

netary circulation, 

More than twenty-five percent of this vear’s fed 
ral revenue has been as ceied for public works. the 
President stated. This. he pointed out. as compared 
with the budgets of imost other countries, is an oun 
isually high proportion, and it is justivied because 
money is in the 


he best way to ehiplow a nation’s 
construction of works ean provide it with water, 
electricity, means of iinication. schoo'ls and sani- 
tation, which in all swust improve the standards of its 
life. 

Since the benefit of public works is cnjeved 
only by present generations. but alse. and mainiv, 
those to follow, in every country of the world it is 
considered just and proper to finance then: with loars 
that must be paid vears after the works have been 
completed and rendered productive, 

Supplementing the canerete information contained 
in his report with observations such as the above, the 
Chief Executive outlined the extension of health, so- 
al ceeurity and civil pensions vroerams: ennmerated 
the progress made in publie edueation, land referms, 
highwav and railway construction. in ircieation and 
soil conservation, emphasizing the eeneral improve- 
ment in egriculture, industry and commerce. 

One of the most impressive sections of the Presi 


dent's report deals with the rapid development of the 


nationalized petroleum industry. Te stated that dis- 


coveries of new and important fields made in the cour 
se of the foregone vear have raised Mexico's 
oil reserves to 1.570,000,.000 barrels, and that 1951 pro- 
cluction would fill national needs and provide an es 
portable surplus of 2.00000 barrels. 

Regarding agricultural production, the Preside it 
said that the monetary value ef the principal erops 
has reached the figure of 5,695,000,000,00 pesos, whien 
represents an inerease of 00 000,00 pesos as 
pared with last year’s figures 

Referring to edueation, President Aleman point 
ed out that the appropriation assigned to the Ministry 
of Publie Education stands in the second piace on the 
list of federal dependencies. It represents more than 
366.000, 000,00 pesos, which signifies that the Federal 
(Government invests each day more than million pe- 
sos in popular education, 

The figures presented in this report reveal that 
the campaign for construction of new schoolhouses has 
continued at a vigorous pace during the past iwelve 
months, that 965 new scehoolhouses have been built; 
1542 have been repaired, and 495 new ones are being 
built. Sinee the beginning of this campaign a total 
of 5.008 new schools have been built, at a total cost 
of pesos, with a capacity for a million 
pupils 

The campaign against iiteraey has been pursued 
further during this period, and 562,000) persons have 
been taught to read and write. As regards higher edu 
cation, construction werk on the new University City 
in the Pedregal of San Angel—which will be one ot 
the Jargest and most modern in the world 
continued, as well as on that of the Polyteehnieal Ta 
stitute 


These are the social and eeonomie highlights af 


has bees 


the President's report. In reference to the political 
situation, and specifically to the Presidential elections 
to be held in the coming year, the President stated his 
position im and detinite terms 

‘to deliver the 
which reeeived from the people to whomever 
We are certain that the Me 
Nican people would take inte account for this suprenae 
civie decision three fundamental eirenusiances: the 
development reached by our national life and the ex- 
pacity of the programs to foment this development : 


would be satistied.”” he said, 


the people freely elect 


the NECESSITIES that the advanee and progress of Mevieo 
are het interrupted, and, finally, the certainty where 
by the new regime will econtrel a world situation of 
the greatest seriousness,” 

The President added that it is ineumbent upon the 
State and Federal authorities to assure that all citizens 
and candidates enjoy the guarantees granted them by 
law and that all citizens should exercise their civic 
rights at the polls so as te decide national destinies 
in the fortheoming elections. by means of a copions, 
thouehtful and leeitimate vote 

In theee conelpsive statements President Alemsn 
has demonstrated that Mexico's social and materia! 
progress is reinforced by politieal progress 


by a firm 
advancement of democratic rule 
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WO adroity turned phrases, and succumbed. It 
was our first afternoon in Mexico, we were a few 
niles beyond Vietoria, and we had a flat tire. 

The heat made a combined frontal, flank and rear 
attack when we stopped. We got out and-locked at che 
tire dispiritediy. We took out the jack and looked 
at that. We looked at the tire again. Without much 
hope | turned towards a group of seven men who 
were idling away their Sunday afternoon dy the road- 
side. 

‘Does one of vou want to carn a asked. 

A man did leap to his feet and reach fer the jack. 
had always heard that peons were lazy, but  ihis 
man jacked up the car and tugged at the tire with as- 
tonishing energy. We felt cooler immediately. ‘Twen- 
ty cents was a small price to pay for being relieved of 
exertion in sueh a temperature, and it made us feel 
virtuous to tell each other it was probably the equiva- 
lent of a day’s pay to the man. 

That section of the country was only mildly inter- 
esting—flat and brown. But there was a hut of thateh 
and reeds about a hundred yards from the road that 
Was as picturesque as one could wish. As we started 
toward it, | stopped to look at the cloud of butterflies 
hovering around a wild lantana. | counted eight va- 
rieties. Putterflies were everywhere, more than | had 
ever seen. A blue and black one lighted om my hand 
and spread his wings to the sun. It was still on my 
hand when we reached the hut. 

A young man building an adobe oven wished us 
buenos tardes. Two barefooted women standing in the 
doorway invited us to come in cut of the sun. They 
explained the puzzling things in their home with pleas- 
ed laughter, and exclaimed over our clothing and jew- 
elry 

From the doorway | watehed a girl coming down 
a path that led to a spring, a large water jar on her 


Drawing. 


Conquest by Metaphor 


By Herbert J. Mangham 


shoulder. She was anything but beautiful with her 
thick body and flat. angular face, but she seemed to 
please the young man working with the adobe. Ile 
siniled teasingly at her. But to her he was a dot 
in a drab landseape. 

“Ah! he murmured, and beth his veice and his 
eves seemed to throb. were o jar that 
might sit on shoulder with your land my 
mouth 

The girl would not acknowledge lis existence, 
but her hips swung in an unmistakably inereased are, 
and why not! If any ecafe-seciety glamor virl received 
such a tribute, she would dislocate her lower verte- 
brae 

The two women, reluctant to see us leave, embra- 
ced the women of our party in farewell, and we return- 
ed to the ear. The blue and black butterfly still rested 
onoimy hand. One of the mea living beside the road 
pointed at it. 

he said. 

I nodded. My Spanish was meager, but [T knew 
that butterfly was mariposa from the mariposa poppy 
of California. 

The man wore only a torn straw sombrero and a 
pajama-like shirt and trousers of cheap cotton cloth, 
none too clean. His bare feet, whieh probably had 
not known water since the end of the rainy season, 
were grimed and cracked. [lis face, like the jar bear- 
er’s, was flat and angular. But as his white teeth and 
brown eyes flashed in a smile, my heart warmed to 
him. Imagine a field laborer north of the border say- 
ing what he said next! 

“Tt is very beautiful, sefior. It is as beautiful as 
woman, And it can’t hurt vou!’ 

I walked towards the ear. Certainly, as | eontem- 
plated the months ahead in the country of these little 
brown peopte, that is the way | felt. 


By Armando Garcia Nufies- 
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On the Lake 


Il, it’s nothing,”” said Tranquiline, bending 
on his oars, looking over his shoulder all 
the time, and managing the boat so that not 
a splash of water came into it. **Though 
who knows if we'll ever get there.”’ 

We had set out early with a pienie lunch to row 
down the lake, to the east of Chapala, where the land 
falls into the water in steep cliffs. Tranquilino had 
been trying to get me to do this for a long time, and 
now that the inn was mildly profitable and seemed 
tu be running smoothly, | decided to take a day off, 
Ile said it would take three hours, but a strong east 
wind had sprung up, and we were waiting in the lee 
of Seorpion Island until it abated, 

The island is little more than a rock, an exeur- 
sion point from Chapala, but it has a miniature light- 
house on it and a place where you can get refresh- 
ments. From Ajijie you can see it, and often, at 
evening, it stands out smoke black against the plum- 
my purple hills. At other times, by some refraction 
of light, it appears to float in the air a little way 
above the surface of the lake. I have never found 
a scorpion there. 

“You see that willow?" shouted Tranquilino 
against the wind. **My patron has one that weeps. 
You ought to have one too.”’ 

| have known Tranquilino for a long time. He 
is tall for an Indio, thin and vellow, always very neatly 
dressed, and his face, which in repose is lantern jawed 
and melancholy, completely changes shape when he 
smiles and becomes reund and chubby like a china 
mandarin’s. He lives in Chapala, where he has a job 
as gardener at a house whose owner seldom visits it. 

“You ean't live on what | pay you with prices 
what they are now,’ said the owner to him, “*No, of 


By Jcmes Anthcny Kelly. 


By Dane Chandos 


course not. Well, do what you can to keep the garden 
in order, and then feel yourself frce to take another job, 
or do anything you like.”’ 

Tranquilino owns a small boat, and he earns with 
that. Ile gets up before dawn, tidies his own small 
garden, goes on to his permanent job, usually works 
there till about eleven, and then for the rest of the 
day rows visitors about. He is seornful of the motor 
launches. 

“TL earry the gasoline in my arms,” he says. ‘* Ah, 
I don’t need a coat. Rowing’s my coat, to keep me 
warm. The days when | don’t go sweating I can’t 
sleep.”’ 

1 often take a trip with him, and very pleasant 
it is, without the noise or smell of a motor, It takes 
a little longer, of course, but why not?) And then 
the motor launches often break down and in the end 
the journey takes as long as with Tranquilino’s brisk 
oars, 

Today’s wind soon died, and we were rowing 
eastward again. Tranquilino is one of the few Indios 
I know who take any interest in birds and trees and 
fishes. Ile knows the names of all of them. 

Look at that little carp,’’ he said, as a fish leap- 
ed out of the lake, flashing a siiver-gray are. 

Two turtles pushed up their noses near the boat. 
a seagull dived with a loud splash on the water. and 
blue herons flew close above us as if they knew he 
liked them. There are belted kingfishers all along the 
shores of the lake, and these fascinate Tranquiline. 
A little farther on we stopped to wateh one. It was 
hovering, still as a hawk, and then suddenly it swoop- 
ed, hawklike in speed and swervelessness. It missed, 
but it had extraordinary flying control and was en- 
chanting to watch, 
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“He is quick and agile,”’ said Tranquilino, 
he has to work to live. Not like those ducks. They're 
the lucky ones.”’ 

Near us were a couple of hundred of the biack 
mud hens that haunt the lake. They are useless to eat 
since their flesh has a muddy taste, and though they 
go far out into the lake to sleep, they spend their 
days close to the shores and the islands, .catching 
quantities of fish. 

‘Look how easy it is for them,’’ went on Tran- 
quilino, “‘They just swim along slowly, and then 
they see a fish, and they stand on their heads with 
their tails out of the water, and that’s all they have 
to do to eat. And if there aren't any fish. they eat 
weed off the rocks. Why didn’t God make te like that? 
Yes, they’re the lucky ones.”’ 

But his eyes were following the kingfisher, The 
flapping wings folded, the hover broke, and, sudden 
as a meteor, he plunged down to make a big splash on 
the water and soar again with a flash of silver in 
his beak. Tranquilino would certainly have sooner 
been a kingfisher than a duck 

We were rowing briskly now, making for the 
island of Presidio. I looked back. Chapala was gleam- 
ing like a plateful of iced white cakes in the sunshine, 
but all of Ajijie except the top of the church to- 
wer was hidden so that you wouldn't have known 
there was a village under the plumy green. Presidio 
is a bare and rather grim spot, dominated by the 
ruined barracks of the prison. It has an air of desol- 
ate weariness, as though, the hand of man withdrawn, 
nature could really do nothing with the piace on her 
own. There was no one on the island, except a fisher 
family that lives there part of the year, inhabiting a 
congeries of rough huts. 

“We'd better eat here, Tranquilino,’’ said. 
“Then we can see what the wind does in the after- 
noon,”” 

Tranquilino landed the picnic basket. 

““T’ll go and see if these people haven’t got some 
tortillas for me,’’ he said. ‘‘They’re nice people. I 
know them.”’ 

Hle was away a long time, and T sat and watched 
the lake. Its eastern rim seemed to be sprinkled with 
islands, plumbago-blue atolls of all sizes. But these 
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are really the headlands of the distant shore, rising 
above the horizon. Against the sandy-yellow northern 
cliffs three eormorants flew, black as charcoal. In 
the calm shallows of a little bay on the island the 
easy-living mud hens were cruising and eating, and 
on a rock at the spur of the bay two shiny black ibis 
were sunning themselves. A bevy of voung grebe, 
too young to have acquired white throats and_ still 
all black, came by. They dived in unison, all except 
the last, which always dived a moment late and in 
that moment glanced coyly over its shoulder with its 
scarlet eyes, just like a coquettish girl at a daneing 
class who, with her thoughts on the audience, draws 
attention to herself by missing the step. 

I was smiling at this performance when sudden- 
ly my eye was eaught by a flash of color to my left. 
On a rock, not more than ten feet from me, an ex- 
traordinary bird was perched. It was a foot high, and 
it had a curved, gaudy beak and vivid yellow tufts 
each side of its head. Subsequently I discovered that 
it was a tufted puffin, a sea parrot, and what in the 
world it was doing on the Lake of Chapala I eannot 
imagine, for it belongs to the islands of the Paecifie 
coast. L have never before or since seen one here. 
Its expression was hostile, and the baleful gleam in 
its round eye suggested that its beak might be a vas- 
ty weapon. It was regarding me with considerable 
distaste. We stared at one another for tive minutes 
or more, and then a rattle of small stones announced 
Tranquilino’s return, and the puffin, looking haugh- 
tier than ever, very slowly spread its wings and took 
flight, making straight across the lake into the west 
as if accustomed to fly any distance over water. 

Tranquilino was most disappointed to have miss- 
ed it, and [| had to describe the bird a dozen times. 
But it was beyond his ken, and when afterward I 
told him what it was ealled and where it lived he 
said, ‘What a surprise that parrot of the sea must 
have had, seeing such a field of water and then its 
not being the sea after all. Some people say the lake 
is an eye of the sea, but I always ask, How ean that 
be, when it’s sweet water?’’ 

We ate our lunch in a little bay on the island 
and set off for the mainland. At the time of the War 

Continued on page 66 


By David Morton 


EING soaked with sun and sleep, 


He stretches, now, and stands 


Staring at what’s below: 
A shape the sands will keep, 
Ilimself, as known to sands 


With nothing more to know. 


Since when, in other lands, 
He counts no hundred sheep, 
But teaches thought to go 
South, for a sight of sands 
That knew a shape of sleep— 


With nothing more to know. 
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Tzintzuntzan 


roga to Quiroga did not wander, at any point, 

more than a morning’s walk from the lakeside. 

Most of it followed a way beaten by historic 
feet before the conquistadors. Between Pétzeuaro and 
Quiroga lay the ancient capital of the Tarasean na- 
tion. It is called Tzintzuntzan—a name, in print or 
on the lips, to stir the imagination of a Coleridge. 
In its native tongue it means ‘‘Place of Ilumming- 
birds.’’ The name’s onomatopoeia suggests the tre- 
mulous darting of the gem-colored creatures that once 
haunted this region as plentifully as bees. 


T= last lap of our encircling journey from Qui- 


By. Hudson Strode 


Today Tzintzuntzan is only a small village. No 
more are the garments of foremost citizens fashioned 
out of hummingbird feathers. There is not a trace 
of the pre-Spanish glory where the last of the Taras- 
ean kings, Caltzontzin, ended his rule in 1528. Calt- 
zontzin had made friendly overtures to the white men, 
and while being entertained in Mexico City he had 
been convented and baptized. The Christly doctrine 
of brotherly love was not hard for him to understand 
and to accept. In 1526, on Caltzontzin’s invitation, a 
Franciscan friar, Martin de Jesiis, established a Christ- 
ian institution in Tzintzuntzan. By his pious ge-4. 


t 
By Werd Montague. 
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ness this man of God won the peoples’ contidenee. Ail 
was going harmoniously when the notorious Nufio de 
(iuzman came gold-lusting in 1528. This most hateful 
of the conquistadors ruined the good work of the 
Franciscan. Treacherously seizing Caltzontzin, he had 
him tortured publicly to extort from him the hidineg- 
places of treasure. Finally, in frustrated tury, he or- 
dered the Indian king dragged behind a forse over a 
stony way. When Caltzontzin’s superhuman enduar- 
ance survived even this cruelty, he as finally 
ed alive. Before the perfidy and savagery of the white 
men the Indians fled into hiding, lived in the meoun- 
tains, took to drunkenness, and turned back to their 
renounced eos, 

Five vears later, in) 1935. Quirega arrived to 
bring order out of chaos, and here at ‘Tzintzuntzan 
he began his experiments in Christian seeialisma. 
was here he built his first) provineial hospital and 
began to minister to the ailing. ifere he poured balm 
on distressed spirits. and taught the doctrines of co- 
operation, fraternity. cleanliness, and the disgrace of 
indolence are wreed, lle epeouraged the natives in 
their planting and in their handicrafts. Gradually tn- 
dians from the far corners of Miehoaedn began to floek 
to Tzintzuntzan to observe, and to ask for help in their 
own districts. They saw that this Spaniard practiced 
What he preached. As Sholem Aseh says of Saint 
Paul, Quiroga preached with his own fingers the mo- 
ral of labor, believing that ‘*the word of the Messiah 
was not something at whieh a man should earn his 
bread’? without also doing something more practieal. 
So the Bishop acted as a kind of foreman to the va- 
rious handicraft activities of the villages. For him- 
self. he lived most simply. only indulgence was 
books, and he managed to amass a library of some six 
hundred volumes. things 
of value he had te bequeath at his death. 

In 1559. at Tzintzuntzan, Quiroga began the eon- 
struction of a cathedral dedicated to Saint Francis. 
Put before a year was passed, he decided to make his 
headquarters at Patzeunro, Both Tndians and Span- 
iards who had settled at Tzintzuntzan so strongly op- 
posed the change that they raised an armed foree io 
prevent it. The intransigent Quiroga, however, 
ved his seat just the same. As Patzenuare grew in im- 
portance, Tzintzuntzan deelined. Today cone paused 
at the village only to glance within the ancient church 
und hear the bell struek in the atrium. 


lis hooks were the 


Where the king's palace once stood, at the high- 
est point on the slope leading up from the lake now 
stands the ehurel and the centuries-old convent. There 
is nothing remarkable about the smallish ehureh ex- 
cept a large oil painting of the ‘Descent from the 
Cross.’ whieh some claim to be a veritable Titian. It 
is well done. but we contd mot believe that Titian bim- 
self had put oa sinele brush stroke on the canvas. 

All the beauty lay out of doors in the mellowed 
atrium, where the enarled olive trees and ancient ce- 
dars basked in the gold-beaten Eeht of midmorning. 


Though ne han mingbirds shot their irtdeseence alot 
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the shrubbery, Mexican mockingbirds were full of 
song, concealed behind their leafy choir screen. They 
sang as they did when Quiroga heard them, when he 
planted his first olive tree, and as the eighteen se- 
quent Tarasean kings had heard them. It was well for 
the breed that the sinsontlis’ glory lay in their throats 
rather than in their plumage. The dazzling varico!lor- 
ed coats of the hummingbirds had brought their near- 
extinetion, as Joseph's famous coat had all but ruin- 
ed him 

From a heavy beam between trees that made a 
kind of pagoda halfway from the street gate to che 
chareh door hung a e@reat bell, the eolor of dull pla- 
‘immm. A teen-aged boy who had joined us took hold 
ef the rope and pulled with such reverential gentle 
ness that when the clapper touched the inner surface, 
it was like a butterfly kiss. The purest sound conceiv- 
able came from metal on metal It was the quintessen- 
ce of lovely liquid sound. HH came clear and moving 

e in a Gregorian chant. 
our entranced delight, the bey struck the bell again, 
and vet again, with great delicacy and discretion. 

“The bell was made and put here in 1748." che 
hoy said. giving his mformation softly, as it not to 
unpair the holy vibrations. ‘When it was finished. it 
was found to be teo large and beavy te be set aloft 
in the chureh tower, So they put it in here in ihe 
vard.” 

Was it the separsteness of the bell from the 
church, uncontaminated by ritual and theology, that 
the overtones of such exquisite clarity?) Was it 
the perfection of the day, the ideal composition of che 
thine called weather, that made the sound transport- 


ing? 


like a sustained ret Seeing 


ig 
th 


“The Indians gave all their jewels and their sil- 
ver ornaments,”” the boy said, ‘te get the most beau- 
tiful bell that could be made.’ 

Put more than treasured gifts or any earth- 
wrought agencies had gone into the casting. For this 
tone was hardly a thing eontrived by mere physies. 
It suggested a metaphysical ereation. as it men had 
offered the purer portions of their hearts. and poured 
their hope of salvation in with the molten metal, 

At oa nod, the boy inereased the volume of the 
sound—until the whole atrium seemed filled with hea- 
venly echoes. We stood like pilgrims at some spring 
of healing waters, drinking in the sound. 

One would think the dying would ask to he 
brought here. What could he better for marking a 
nin’s passage inte bliss the bliss ot oblivion or 
eternity, of nothing or everything -than the tolling 
of this bell?) What musie for the abysmal end of man, 
or for a trascendental new beginning! 

As we drove away, the music of Tzintzuntzan’s 
hell fell softly in sweet cadence on our ears. | knew 
that in the treasure house of memory, where one col- 
lects sounds as well as sights. its tone was recorded 
forever in a special inner sanetum. PT knew that in che 
inidst of the brassy clanger of what is ealled modert 
living, might sometimes hear its gentle harmony. 
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Artificial water fall, utilized to generate electric power. at tio 8ei.acho 


Termination of the Lerma Project 


Assures Mexico City of abundant water supply 


N the Fourth of this month, at an impressive 

ceremony held at the Parque de Dolores, in 

the outskirts of Mexieo City, President Ale- 

man formally inaugurvied the Lerma Water 
Works by turning the handwheel that opened the va- 
lve which released the first flow of water into the city 
inains. Through this act a continuous water shortage 
which has affected this city thronghout centuries, and 
especially during the past thirty-five vears, has been 
definitely ended. 

The Lerma project, begun nine vears ago, during 
the administration of President Avila Cainaeho. re 
presents a total expenditure of 226 million pesos, of 
Which amount 70 million were spent by the preceding 
administration and 156 million by the present. Th de 
fines a veritable feat of engineering and almost su- 
perhiiman effort 

Drawing the water from the springs which abound 
along the southeastern margins of the Laguna of Ler- 
matin the Valley of Toluea, the over 60 kilo 
hieters In leneth, enrries this ater coree of 
Vitation to the Valley of Mexieo. whieh is 272 me 
in altitude. Taking ecvantage of this mark 


ef drop in altitude, the engine: 


ters lower 
ef this project have 
created four water falls at various points, whieh pre 


hydraulic foree for venerating plants 


with a total eapaecity of 


Py Gerald Thernby 


The system comprises tiain aqueduct through 
the Valley of Toluea, which is 23.541 meters in leneth, 
a tunnel from Atarasquillo to Dos Rios running through 
the mountains of Las Cruces, 14.533 meters long. and 
a lower aqueduet in the Valley of Mexieo with a length 
of 21445 meters. The capacity of the aqueduct varies 
over its course, increasing from: 2.62 to 3.26 meters 
in diameter, in proportion with the waters it gathers 
along its course at the springs of Texealteneo, Alta 
and Amevaleo. Throughout most of its ex 
tension it has Leen built of reintoreed conerete. The 
tunnel from Siarasquille to Dos Rios has a eapacits 
of 1) eubie meters per second, amply providing for a 
future iIneredse in service In the Valles ol Mexico 
the aqueduct extends from the tunnel at Dos Rios to 
the reservoirs of Dolores 

To purify the water a chlorination plant has hee 
built at Virreves. From the dé 
Dolores the water is conducted Ir reseevorrs, « 


From these 


ributing chamber 1 


With a capacity of 50.000 meters 
reservoirs the water is sent to the Condesa valve eha 
her which distributes if throughout the mains of the 
ity. 

According to the teehniciars who supervised 
ning and construction of this mator project 


mt the fe 
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Vitlization of the i waters represc 


Fernando Casas Aleman, Head of the Department of the 
Federal District. delivering ‘+e in~~"r7l address at the ceremony 


held at Dolores. 


The Laguna de Lerma provides the most abundant 


source of supply, and the nearest to Mexico City. 


It will furnish six cubic meters of water per se- 
cond, whereby, augmenting the previous volume, 
it will more than fill the shortage and provide 
a minimum of 500 liters per day for each of tie 
city’s three million inhabitants. 


The difference of 273 meters in the altitude along 
the system’s length, conducting the water by for- 
ce of gravitation, has eliminated the need of eost- 
ly pumping installations and at the same time ser- 
ves as the means of generating badly needed elee- 
tric energy. 


The water from the Lerma springs is potable and 
does not require a costly process of purification. 
The waters drawn from the Laguna of Lerma to 
the Valley of Mexico will tend to drain large ex- 
tensions of land in the Valley of Toluea, which 
will become available for agriculture. 


* . 


Artificial water fall at San Joaquin. 


Contro! chamber at Almoloya. 


The termination of the Lerma Works not only 


represents a definitive solution of a serious municipal 
problem, but it also represents the largest and most 
important project of its kind ever carried out by an 


ad 
fae 
ed 

mir 


ninistration of this eity. It likewise illustrates the 
t that Mexico’s constructive progress is a sustain- 
process which is not interrupted by changes in ad- 
listration, that it defines a consistent long-range 


plan—-that projects begun by one administration are 


Con 


ipleted by those which foliov. 
Thus, when the present municipal administration 


headed by Lie. Fernando Casas Aleman assumed charge 


in 


December of 1946 but a third of the task was 


completed. After four and a half years of indefati- 
gable effort the remaining two thirds have been 
brought to completion. 


its 


For this reason, the splendid labor carried out to 
end defines a brilliant example and a significant 


symbol—an example of efficient administration which 
lives up to the principle that ‘‘to govern a people is 


tos 
and 


erve them,’’ and a symbol of what vision, tenacity 
valor ean achieve for the common good. 
The following speech delivered at the inaugural 


ceremony by Lie. Fernando Casas Alemén, Chief of 


the 
reve 


Department of the Federal District, eloquently 
‘als the essence of this example and symbol: 


“With profound satisfaction we close today one of 


the most important chapters in the life of the Federal 


Dist 


rict. 
The retention, conduet and introduction of the 


waters of Lerma signify the liquidation of a debt 


whit 


‘h has been pending throughout two administra- 


tions like a constant reminder to us who deposit our 
faith and our confidence in the combined human effort 


whic 


ture, 


‘+h must successfully confront the forces of na- 
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President Miguel Sente ial plaque 


t 
at the inaugural ceremony. 


Nevertheless, faced by the rapid growth of the 
city, we consider it necessary to seek new sources of 
supply which may assure future requirements, ond 
while this supply has been created we have initiated 
further studies in anticipation. 

It was in the year 1942 when this project was 
begun under the enthusiastic initiative of (eneral Ma- 
nuel Avila Camacho, then President of the Republie, 
with the staunch collaboration of Lic. Javier Rojo 
Gomez, Chief of the Department of the District in 
the foregone administration. 

At the beginning of the present administration 
it was necessary to rely on the comprehension of the 
Chief Executive as well as on iis decision not to leave 
undone a work which yet recuired very large ex- 
penditures and had to be carried out upon unforeseen 
eventualities, 

Fortunately, this comprehersion has come to be 
our sustaining point, and with the example of action 
President Miguel Aleman opened the way which has 
brought us to the goal, and has enabled us, in the 
name of his government, to deliver to the city this 
great work of positive social benefit, which represents 
a total cost of two hundred and twenty-six million 
pesos. 

llistorically, it iy more than six hundred years 
since the inhabitants 6f ancient Tenochtitlan and later 
those of the City of Mexico have sustained a constant 
struggle to provide themselves with water. Even now 
we can appreciate the vestiges of works realized in 
the pre-Colonial and Colonial epochs. 

The idea to utilize the waters of the Lerma first 
developed toward the end of the past century, on the 
recommendation of Willian Mackenzie, and was the 
subject of ample studies. But it was decided at that 
time that it would be more practieal to utilize the 


waters of Xochimileo, and an aqueduct system was 
projected and built accordingly, and coneluded in 
1912. 

And, to be sure, it was the Revolution, maker 
of daring deeds directed at the objective of achieving 
newer and greater common benefits for our people, 
the wise benefector assuring its own existence, that 
saw the flourishing of this project. which has been 
awaited throughout centuries by all the inhabitants 

That is to say, these efforts constitute in our opi- 
nion a characteristic of a new phase in a coherent pro- 
cess of social betterment, which nothing or no one 
can detain, and which in themselves suffice to justify 
a regime. But we must not halt at midways, for to 
do that would be to betray our own ideals. 

The basie works needed by the country have been 
carried out with astounding ceclerity, and this is the 
best proof that the Revolution kas followed its normal 
course, bringing us to one of its most brilliant stages, 
such as the one of realizations that make us confident 
of a better life, not only in the material but also in the 
moral realm. And it is through these austere and si- 
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Chlorination plant at Virreye;. 


lent struggles that distortions created by paltry in- 
terests are being erased and the ways that must cefi- 


nitevely conduct us te progress and well-being are 
being pointed out, 

: : Convinced of this truth, our spirits become from 
] day to day more compactly unified and more staunch- 
{ : ly tempered for confronting the future; and it is in 
' the tragic times of trial that the idea of solidarity 


acquires body and the principles of fraternity and 
justice become affirmed as an inspregnable reality. 

It cannot be ignored that the great constructive 
ideal must be supported by consistent moral premises 
which dignify the task and create conditions of hon- 
esty and responsibility. United by sueh noble bonds, 
the Revolution will always be a bulwark whose ii- 


; assailable power will be entirety destined to serve the 
Fatherland. 

j It has been the task of the past administrations 

i to consolidate progressive aspirations with abundant 


constructive action, because within the natural and 


One of the main siphons of the Lerma System. 
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of the President of the Republie we have been able to 
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logical process this was incumbent upon us; and this 
is the moment wherein, if Mexico lives guided by a 
revolutionary doctrine which satisfies its aspirations, 
we must affirm it by positive deeds. 


Because of this the work of the present adminis- 
fruitful. With the worthy example 


tration has been 


respond with honor to the destiny confronted by our 
fatherland at the present time, and we believe that 
we have found the right means for the echievement 
of common betterment, 


We are not attempting, however, to draw up a 
summary which we are not called upon to do, but te 
simply point out the factors that have helped us in 
the achievement of goals that represent economic be- 
nefits and social service, as the true reflex of the po- 
licy adapted in diverse terrains and inspired by the 
resolve of constant endeavor to forge a Mexico that 


is strong, great and respected, 


And we wish to stress that these goals have been 
attained precisely during the times of uncertainty, be- 
fore a tragic panorama of a world contlagration—that 
is to say, during a period of destruction great works 
have been achieved that will endure through time, 
works that could not have been the result of weak- 
ness and fear but of a mighty and intrepid hand. 


No warring notion agitates our spirit; but we 
must not be cowed by threats of this kind. While 
the world is shaken by new events of violence, we will 
continue to build, to nourish the spirit of equality, 
the redeeming power of culture and the love innate 


in freedom, 


But | have referred solely to the material and 
ideological factors, and it would be unjust to Tgnore 
the human factors. On this unforgettable date we 
must acknowledge the place of honor due that hand- 
ful of men who, guided by the urge to serve the ta- 
therland, have withdrawn during nine long years from 
their social surroundings, toiling quietly, offering their 
sacrifice for the good of the community wherefrom 
they demand nothing in return, accepting as their re- 
ward solely the inner satisfaction of having fulfilled 
their duty. These men, who have struggled bravely, 
who overcame mighty obstacles and suffered great 
hardships, are entirely ours. There is nothing in this 
work, not a calculation, not a trowel of mortar, not 
a single deed or thought that bas not come from the 
brain, the arms or the heart of a Mexiean-—that is io 
say, there remains in this work an example as well 
as a symbol of our own nationality for future gener- 


ations. 


And finally, | must dedicate an affectionate re- 
membrance and my warmest respect and adnuration 
to the thirty-five men, our brothers as well, who have 
mixed their blood with the gushing springs of these 
mountains, sacrificing their lives on the altar of the 
fatherland. 


Because of this we have wished that the names 
of hoth groups shall remain here embossed in bronze, 
so that always, whenever the Lerma System is spoken 
of, the remembrance of these men will endure like 
a noble appeal for a neighbor’s love, which is the might- 
iest force whereby to challenge all adversities and to 
face all dangers in defense of a tree and rightful des- 
tiny which we desire for our Mexico.”’ 
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By Maximo Zuniga. 


Popular Arts and Crafts 


OT ALL Indians are creative and not all of them 
possess the latent ability to become skillful 
craftsmen. Put these whe do have the talent 
have managed somehow to keep the native arts 

alive down through the centuries so that today Me- 
Nico retains a great deal that might have been lost. 
There are, of course, many sections of Mexico 
which are not creatively productive, There are other 
regions where village after village is distinguished 
for some specific eratt and where there is a keen appre- 
ciation of fine workmanship. Oeeasionally, too, there 
is a Village where there is a single craftsman or a da 
mily of craftsmen: usually, though, where one pot- 
ter’s wheel or weaver’s loom is round, there are many 
others. 
hh recent) vears, unfortunately. the construction 
of highways and the opening of new roads, enabling 
dealers and tourists to reach once remote sections 


By Herbert Cerwin 


itheut much discomfort, are forcing most of the tra- 
ditional art to disappear and a Corrupl version to 
take its place. There are a fey individualists who 
sll hold to their own designs. but generally the ma 
erity listen to buvers and to so-called experts who 
wre hot experts at all. There have been exceptions, 
ef conrse, but outside influences have usually hurt 
rather than helped the Indian eraftsmen 

This does not mean that the Indigenous arts and 
crafts of Mexico are dead or even dying. They with- 
Stood the Spanish Conquest, the centuries of strife and 
later the vears of the revolution. There is a good 
chance that native eratts: en may be able to fight off 
the bad influences brought by this enerowehment of 
civilization—through highways, industrialization and 
commercial enterprise— while utilizing the new know 
ledge that will come with it. For ii must be reuem- 
hered that they did learn some things frow the Span- 
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lards, ineluding hew to work in new mediums. The 
potter’s wheel and the upright loom were unknown 
berore the Conquest: the priests introduced them ‘The 
Spaniards also showed Mexican craftsmen the arts 
of glass blowing and of working in leather and weol. 
The Indian erattsmen quickly adopted these new 
terials and. beeatse they preter not te imitate but 
to tramstorm, whit they omde was their own in form 
and character. 

What happened four hundred years ago may re- 
peat itself. The isolated indian villages that will be 
linked to roads and highways remain tree from 
outside intlienees uch loneer. Craftsmen will be 
exposed te the moder ways of doing-thiaes. They 
did from whe 
Spaniards, if the change comes eradually, if they have 


ean dearn and benetit: from: it, as the 
the right direction, if they are not talked into mass 
produetion and if they are envouraged to carry out 
their own ideas. Their ereative ability should not be 
interfered with, for what makes Mexiean crafts out- 
standing is the individual tomeh and the naive feel- 
ine that is inherent im their works, 
The Tndian eratisinen do not work to ereate art 
! 


Pheir output has been as of a neeessity as rood 


or clothes. Their so-ealled arts and crafts are prae- 
tical articles whiel 


1 they make because thers must hive 


hem for use their daily lite; the ieoletion ot 
their villages las made this essential, 

the wife of an néeds a clay jar to held 
Water, she waits natil her husband mates it or antil she 
can buy one on market day frote a pottery worker ina 
nearby village. That the jar has been beautifully 
edoby hand. that it} has ai interesting. primitive 
dlesign on it is incidental The eraftsman would know 
ne other way to make it. comes as naturally ve 
him as it came to his father and his grandfather, The 
same thing is trre of the wool serape which is se ty- 
pically Mexican. is mueh more practieal than an 
overcoat. Tt ean be earried folded on one shoulder 
In warm spells: it ean be used as an overcoat when 
it is cold and asa blanket at night. That it is well 
woven, with striking destens, is again incidental The 
weaver who made it has always made serapes that 
way. 

The native eraftsmen lave aequired their 
ledge through vouthful apprenticeship to their fathers, 
vndin this fashion the skill has been handed down trom 
ene generation to another. As in all art. some of it 
is better than others. No one can question that there 
must have been great painters Mexico's ancient 
civilizations. The evidence of it ean be found in the 
faded fragments of murals at Chiehén Iza in Yuea- 
tan and in the Monte Alban Mitha roins in the 
Oaxaca valley. But the mural painters bad already 
disappeared before the Conquest and if there were 
some still available the Spaniards ignored them. From 
Spain they brought their own artists to paint the tres- 
cos of the echurehes and the pietures for their homes. 
They would have little to do with Mesxiean art. 

But the Indian craftsmen who produced for their 
own domestic needs were left alone. Sinee there were 
No Spanish te replace their outpat, the In- 
diams went on working as they do to this day. Their 
work was not considered art: if was too primitive. 
But the gold silversmiths who designed the 
Jewelry for the Aztec court did not share the same luck. 
Whatever gold and silver was found was used in mas- 
sive decorative schemes ino the ehurches or shipped 
it bulk to Spain: the gold and silversmiths found 
themselves jobless. 

Gold and silver work became in time almost an 
Xtinet art, practiced only oeeasionally by a handful 
f artisans. Gold in jewelry making has never. re- 
gained any importance and the revival of the use of 
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silver is only a reeent oecurrence brought about lar- 
vely by an Ameriean, Williams Spratling. What he 
aid for the silver eratt is one of the best examples 
of what Mexieo can do in the future with its other 
arts and cratts if it ean find men with the vision, che 
patience, the fine taste of Spratling. 

Betore 1925 there were almest no silver shops on 
Avenida Madero, or in any pari of Mexico, Whatever 
silver was sold was usualiy table silver imported fron 
Kurope or the United States. Silver making, i net 
a lost art, was certainly a negleeted one. Mexico, che 
largest producer of silver in the world, was shipping 
it ail out: other artisans, not Mexieans, were clesign- 
ing and molding it 

The littl: town of Taxeo, carved out of the hilis, 
Was an important mining center as it had been since 
the days of Porda. Then it brought out the silver on 
burros and shipped it to Spain in galleonms; now it was 
sending it out to other markets but still as raw mate- 
rial, Taxeo was exclusively a mining town. It had 
no hotels, no tourists. ne shops only eantinas crowded 
on Saturday nights by the Indian miners. There was 
no highway from Mexico City, only a tram that (ook 
all day and ended fifty miles from the place. None 
of the gente decente ever thought of going to Taxco. 

There is every reason to believe that what Taxeo 
did with silver can be dove with the other native 
eratts. Tf it is not done. the best of it may disappear 
or become so commercialized that it will be spoiled, 
The task is not an One, goed meeds met only 
taste but patienee, beeause. as iiany dealers 
have learned. Indian craftsmen are not simple to hernd- 
le. There was one buyer who finally rerehed an tne 
dian weaving hut behind the hills of Uruapan. She 
was enthralled by the work she saw. She had) visions 
oe! buying by the thousands for the Fifth venue stere 
she represented. She talked the Indian in) her 
broken Spanish, 

“Buenos dias.” 

‘Buenos dias, senorita.’ 
“Cuanto?” 

“Tres pesos.” 

‘Too mueh. One peso. mo? 
“Na, tres.” 

“One twenty-five.” 

“No. une vo medio” 

“One forty then?” 

“ALL right. one forty.”* 
“Tlow many have vou?" 
“Like this one?” 

“Yes. exactly like this one.’ 
Three more.’ 

“But vou ean make more.’ 

“But many. You understand, many.’’ 
“Yes. many. But how many?" 

“At Jeast a hundred to start with. Then maybe 
more” 

The Indian shook his head. 

“Tam sorry, senorita, but Teculd not make them.” 

“But Twill pay vou the same price.” 

“Ht would not be possible, senorita.” 

“But why net?” 

The Indian weaver looked up at the buver and 
quite sincerely he answered her: ‘*Beeause T would 
get bored doing the same thing over and over.”’ 

There are many similar stories. Indians do get 
bored easily when thev have to repeat their work, 
and most of then do the best work not to sell but 
for their own use. 

When thev do have something to se!l they pre- 
fer to walk to a town for market day. Vor them it 
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Patterns of an Old City 


NO FINAL POINT 


ND SAY. Violetti broke in’ vehementiy, 


By Howerd S thillip 


of a situation wherein at least one must pay the heavi- 


that its materialistic basis is in itself a phony, 

that it is a kind of bastard outgrowth of theo- 

logv—- that its very premise is false, beeause 
it toe accepts men to be their Maker's image; because 
it is deluded by the men-like-gods pipedream. What 
I mean to say.” he continued with lessened vehemence, 
“is that it accepts as a basic premise the fallacy that 
men are essentially good, and that they become bad, 
they become corrupt and evil, because the social and 
economic system under which they are compelled to 
live is bad. They are merely the poor and helpless 
Vietins of an evil social order. Ergo, all a man has io 
do in order to cense being evil is to change the evil 
s¥stem 

“But isn’t it as elear as daylight that the situa- 
tion is exactly the other way around?! Isn't it obvieus 
that man is not the produet of a secial system. but 
that the social system is the produet of man, and that 
if the system is evil it is because it inevitably reflects 
the innate evil of its individual components, or of 
the men who evolved it?) do you expect: then 
to evolve a perfect secial system frem individual eom- 
ponents who are fundamentally evil? Do you expect 
us to accept this cockeved metaphysic? Do vou want 
us to blissfully believe in a seciological metamorpho- 
sis of a pig’s ear into a silk purse? 

“Tt’s the false concept of human progress that’s 
behind the pipedream.”’ he continued after a pause. 
“The harebrained idea that man’s material evolution 

the progress from a bow and arrow to an atomic 
bomb —has also constituted a moral progress. But 
where is this evolution toward inoral perfection? Is 
man, either individually or collectively, morally supe- 
rior to his neolithic ancestor? Isn't he, despite all his 
cultural claptrap, in his fundamental makeup about 
as stupid and ernel as he was in the beginning ’?”’ 

Thurman, whe had earlier said something which 
in keeping with his acknowledged ideas was slightly 
tinged in red, and at whom this harangue had been 
estensibly directed, remained silent, distractedly eon- 
templating the ice-enbes in his glass. and Violeiti. 
picking up his own glass, thought, to hell with this. 
Iam shooting off. Letting out the ham actor in me. 
Doing it for her benefit. He caught the veiled look 
of approval and admiration in Fay’s eves and became 
annevingly aware of being self-conscious. Demolish- 
ing clay dummies he thonght) Breaking up the little 
bow’s toys. Lam doing precisely the things | shouldn't 
do. Bob, the poor chump, T shouldn't pick on him. A 
good joe after all. PT shouldn't do this to him, with 
all T have done to him already. 

‘You know.’ he heard Pritchett saying, get a 
feeling like that at the bull fights. When vou get to 
what the aficionados eall ‘the hour of truth.” It really 
kind of strips the human being ef everything and 
leaves him emotionally stark naked... And it’s a pret- 
iv awful sight..."° 

Violetti was not listening attentively. but he was 
gad that the conversation drifted to a different tan- 
vent. No, he thought. Tam humbline him in the pre- 
sence of others not because TP actually dislike him or 
wish to add to his misery: my eruelty in his regard 
is inadvertent—it is impersonal, unintended in- 
evitable. Te merely turns out te be the major vietim 


er price. sure that have no conscious desire 
to merease his sutfermg. But bam impelled to treat 
him like this before these people in order te reassert 
iyself—in order to fulfill my rele. They all know 
about it—they know what's going on—, and to them 
it defines a coufliet where one of us must lose or win. 
Yo them the three of us are actors in a sordid little 
play unwinding before their morbidly curious eyes. 
Chey are the circuinstantial speetators of the diverting 
little show the three of us are putting on for their 
benefit. To them it is a neat litthe peep-show, a de- 
plorable unsavoury seeret- something to be whispered 
about behind our backs. Oh. yes. They are snugly dis- 
ereet and circumspect and adroit enough to either af- 
rect total innocence, to seem ignorant and unsuspeet 
ing: or, without striving to conceal their awareness, 
to treat the matter with a evnieal hardness, to regard 
it as a somewhat awkward and lamentable incident, 
though by no means as something very unusual or 
worthy of their concern; in both cases procuring to 
act in our presence with complete casualness, as if 
everything was perfectly normal and rational and 
the way it should be. They are our mutual friends 
good loyal friends. But | can feel their stealthy, ques 
fioning glances; |} can see through their flimsy masks; 
lean read their thoughts, and Pam unable to share 
in their affeeted casualness. [ cannot act naturaliy 
Peannot by myself. Tam humiliating Bob, striving to 
make a fool of him in their presence, because chey 
expeet this kind of politely hostile attitude from me. 
holding the whip and use it. must per- 
form my role 

“In this he heard Conley remark, 
Mexicans are essentially more honest than we are. 
They take it out on, the bull, At least once a week 
they can, uh, indulge their primitive emotions They 
haven't got our, uh... They are not hampered by our 
Calvinist .. uh... It’s a safety valve. They don’t 
need wars to...”’ 


An apt sentence shaped itself in’ Vieletti’s mind, 
but he said to himself, to hell with it. [got them wound 
up anyway. They ‘ll earry on with the bull by them- 


selves, 


Refraining from looking at Fay openiy, he saw 
that she rose from the stiff little: eaye chair left their 
cirele and joined another group in the opposite eor- 
ner of the room. Holding her glass in one hand and 
the cigarette in the other, she was talking animatedly, 
saving something that aroused laughter, seeming per- 
fectly fresh and unconcerned, She is much better at 
this casualness thing than bam, he thought. DBetrays 
no self-consciousness. Christ, wouldn't be here ir it 
were not for her. She knows it. This afternoon, when 
we talked about it, | told her I was fed up with these 
parties, that everything beyond herself, beyond being 
with her, bad beeome a burden. She laughed. No. 
she said. Thev all know it anvway, and it is better 
to face it. Hidine would be the same as admitting 
our guilt. We must eo on naturally. normally —we 
must not be afraid). She is cool and self-possessed 
It is not bravado. It is veritable courage. She is 
wonderful. Tle caught the swift) glance she threw 
him over her shoulder, frank and outspoken, as if 

Continued on page 47 
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By José A. Rodrizuez. 


Tile: and the City of the Angels 


T WAS at Cholula, you will remember, that the 

Toltecs had built the greatest of their pyramids, 

and it was that city that their successors, the Az- 

tees, continued to make the holy of holies; and it 
was there that Cortés, having heard of a conspiracy. 
carried out such a thorough massacre with accompany- 
jne destruction, and then vowed to build a chureh for 
every temple destroyed. Puilding went on apace and, 
in addition to the great Franeisean and many- 
domed adjacent chapels, the ectuntryside was covered 
with churches. 

But in 132, little more than ten years after the 
Conquest, the Spaniards had decided to build a new 
city midway between the Mexican platean end the gulf 
coast, which would be nearer their base of supplies 
aud would afford greater seeurity than the former is- 
land capital of the Aztees: and the great plain on 
whieh the sacred: eity of Cholula had stood was eho- 


sen as a site. 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


According to the chronieles of the Church, Fray 
Julian Gareés, a Dominiean friar who had arrived 
from Spain five years before to become Bishop of 
Tlaxeala (the first bishop to be sent to New Spain), 
dreamed that he saw two angels, with line and rod, 
laying out a site for a new city, and, upon searching 
the plain for the spot he had seen so vividly in’ his 
dream, he found it just a few miles beyond Cholula. 
The phenomenon was reported to Fray Toribio de 
Benavente, the Franciscan friar who had been dele- 
gated to selet a suitable location, and who had alrea- 
dy established a monastery at Cuernavaca, and the 
city was staked out in accordance with the good bi- 
shop's dream. Eight thousand Tlaxealan allies and 
many other Indians came from Huejotzingo and Te- 
peaca, where missions had already been established, 
and erected huts for the workmen. On the same day, 
forty Spanish families came to settle here. It was 
a day of great rejoicing, and mass was celebrated 
on the place marked out for the new city. Thus was 
founded ‘Puebla de los Angeles.’’ 
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Though failing to supplant the city built on the 
ruins of Tenochtitlin, Puebla, founded purely as a 
Spanish city, became increasingly popular with new 
arrivals from the mother country, particularly from 
Andalusia—an immigration whieh had an important 
and lasting effect not only on the life and manners 
of the people there, but very markedly on the ehar 
acter of the architecture which developed. Closer ie 
Spain than the national eapital, an important trade 
center between Mexico City and the coast, and an im. 
ortant religious center as well, and with equable 
«limate, it is not unnatural that it should have attract 
ed neweomers from southern Spain. As older and 
less accessible Oaxaca may, perhaps. be considered 
the most Mexiean of all the larger cities in Mexico, 
Puebla is certainly the most Spanish of Andalusia, 
it is Spanish with much of Moorish flavor. 

Its situation is a beautiful one. Separated from 
the plateau of Mexico by the continental divide, it is 
the focal center of a great plain overlooked by the 
mountains. From its roofteps one can look out and 
see to the west the great peaks of Popocatépetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl, to the northeast: Malinche, and, farther 
in the distance, directly to the east, the mighty eone 
of Orizaba, which the Indians eall Citlaitepetl, ‘the 
Mountain of the Star.’ 

The Franciscan friars, who, with the aid of the 
Dominiean Fray Julian, had been instrumental in the 
founding of the eity, followed shortly by other Do- 
winieans and by Augustinians, and later by Jesuits 
and Carmelites, came to build churches and monaste- 
ries. The transference of the Episcopal Sce from an- 
cient Tlaxeala served to inerease the of 
the new city, and it beeame and remains to this day 
one of the largest and one of the wealthiest cities of 
the country. It took the place, as a religious eenter, 
ef pagan Cholula and beeame the most Catholie city 
in the new land. where it is often tritely referred 
to as the Rome of Mexico. The flat roofs of its hou- 
ves are punctuated by many domes. In all direetions 
their brilliant tiles can be seen reflecting the rays of 
the sun. One cannot help feeling that, of all cities in 
the country, this is indeed the City of Churehes, 

It is also the home of polyehrome tile. [t was 
the first city in New Spain to manufacture the pro- 
duct. and, in addition to sending colored glazed tiles 
to cities and villages all over the country to be used 
in the decoration of church domes and for a variety 
of other minor purposes, Puebla is celebrated for the 
use that has been made there of the material to give 
life and brilliance to many of its buildings. Not only 
on the domes of churches (where they are to be found 
in many a city) but on the church facades and on 
their towers, on palaces and in private residences, 
in kitchens, in wainscoting, and on the risers of stairs, 
on fountains and gates and park benches, the blues 
and vellows and greens and reds of the glazed tiles 
of Puebla provide a wealth of color to the “City of 
the Angels.”’ 

Very shortly after the founding of the city the 
Dominican friars brought potters from Toledo to teach 
the Indians their craft; the Puebla clay proved par- 
ticularly suitable for the making of tile and pottery: 
the city became famous for its ceramic products and 
has remained, ever since, the center of the industry. 
The colors on the glazed tiles made in Puebla are ap- 
plied thickly and are perceptibly raised above the 
white ground, giving the surface a wavv appearance, 
in contrast to the flat designs of tiles in other parts 
of the world, a auality which, when the tiles are ap- 
vied for example. to the facade of a building, serves 
to enhance the texture of the surface. Blues and 
yellows predominate, and are accompanied, more spar- 
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ingly, by green, orange, brick-red, and dark brown 
Designs on them include geometric patterns, conven- 
tionalized flowers, birds and animals, and human fi- 
gures, often in exaggerated form. 

On the facades of churches, and of other build- 
ings too, decorated glazed tiles were frequently em- 
ployed in mosaic-like patterns in a field of unglazed, 
natural clay tile or brick. Often panels were made 
up of many polychrome tiles arranged to form a piec- 
ture, sometimes quite elaborate, such as representa- 
tions of saints, and various groups of religious signi- 
fieance. 

The widespread use of polychrome tile, in’ the 
heginning, was due to the influence of the Andalu- 
sians and their Moorish heritage, and, with this impe- 
tus, the development extended to an employment of 
the product in forms much more intricate than the 
Moors had ever used. Even the Spanish architeetural 
principle of concentration of ornament eould not hold 
back the enthusiasm of the Poblanos, whe would, in 
the case of a facade already allocated its concentrated 
ornament usually in carved stone, fill what anywhere 
else would be plain, undecorated surfaces with a ma- 
ze of glazed color, or, in some cases, spread the eon- 
centrated ornament to sueh an extent that it was 
concentrated over the whole facade and make it all 
of their beloved materials. The effect is dramatic 
and unique. In Europe, only Italy had ever indulged 
to anv extent in color for the exterior of churches 

Early in the ninetenth century the formulas for 
some of the glazes seem to have been lost and the 
art suffered a decline. Mass production has interfered 
with the initiative of designers, and the tile of the 
last hundred years or more does not present the va- 
riety of the work of earlier days. In spite of those 
handicaps, and in spite of the faet that the demand 
for quality and variety is not so great since the build- 
ing of churehes has practically ceased, tile faetories 
still turn out quantities of their produet and continue 
to ship it all over the country: for even the builders 
of modern houses have found no substitute for the 
color and life of the azulejos of Puebla 

Reaching its height during the lavish Churri- 
gueresque period, the tile industry at Puebla had a 
profound effect on the loeal interpretation of that 
style. and, although Puebla tiles were used all over 
the eountry, their use to a much greater extent in 
Puebla and vicinity gives to that section of the count- 
ry an architectural distinetion deserving of special 
mention. 

There is one notable and conspicuous exception 
to this localization. Of civil structures with facades 
of tile, the most famous, perhaps, is not in Puebla 
but in Mexico City. On the busy corner of the Ave- 
nida Madero and the Calle de Condesa, stands the 
building known as the Casa de los Azulejos, or ** Hou- 
se of Tiles.”’ It is one of the finest colonial houses 
in the country, certainly one of the most elaborate of 
the old seignorial mansions, and an especially fine 
example of the Mudéjar style of architecture. The 
exterior, trimmed with stone, has an elaborately bat- 
tlemented roof; and the entire face of tne building 
is covered with the blue and white tiles of Puebla. 
Even the exquisitely detailed corner shrine is of eo- 
lored tiles. The interior is a combination of Chur- 
rigueresque and Mudéjar styles. The stone of the fine 
old fountain in the patio, the columns supporting the 
haleony above, and the baleony railing ere all rich- 
ly carved; while the doorways and the wainscot of 
the grand stairway are covered with polychrome glaz- 
ed. tiles. 


The house has had a stormy history, having pass- 


ed through many hands. Though in its present eo- 
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jorful form it dates from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century (the part facing the Avenida Cin- 
co de Mayo is a modern addition designed to conform 
with the Avenida Madero facace), the house was ori- 
ginally built in the sixteenth century. The first owner 
of whom there is any record was one Damidn Marti- 
nez, who was forced to sell it, and it passed into the 
hands of Don Diego Suarez ae Peredo for 6,500) pe- 
sos. This was in 1596. When Don Diego beeame a 
widower and joined the Franciscan order, the house 
was inherited by his daughter, Dona Graciana, who 
married Don Luis de Vivero, second Conde del Valle 
de Orizaba, the first of a long line with that title to 
live in the famous house, 

It was about a hundred and fifty years later that 
ene of the Condes del Valle de Orizaba had a son 
who was notorious as a spendthrift. Much more in- 
terested in fancy -clothes, good horses, and wild) par- 
ties than in account books and sugar mills, he was 
constantly in debt. His father, weary of paying his 
son's debts, said to him one day: ‘Hijo, tu: munea 
haris casa de azulejos’? (My son, thou wilt never 
achieve a house of tiles). 

The thought rankled in the brain of the young 
fellow, until, according to the story, he became obsess- 
ed with the idea of a house entirely covered with blue 
and white tiles; he gave up his dissipation and went 
diligently to work (he is also said to have married 
a wealthy woman who abetted his ambitions); and 
when the property passed into his hands, he transfor- 
med the venerable mansion into a veritable house of 
tiles, the most elaborate in New Spain. 

In 1828 the house was the seene of a_ terrible 
murder. On December 4th of that year, a young army 
officer, who had been paying much unwanted atten- 
tion to a daughter of the noble family then oeeupy- 
ing the eolorful mansion, entered the patio just as 
the master of the house, the Conde Don Andrés Die- 
go Suarez de Peredo, was descending the grand stair- 
way, and, attacking him furiously with his dagger, 
stabbed him to death 

Not many years afterward the house passed inte 
the hands of another family; and during the Diaz 
regime it was occupied by the very fashionable Jockey 
Club. It is now familiar to Americans as the home 
of Sanborn’s popular store and restaurant. 

Puebla has many fine mansions with facades of 
tile. In that part of the city immediately north and 
northeast of the Plaza de la Constitucién especially, 
there are a number of fine examples, with entrances 
of carved stone, cornices and trim of stuceo or of 
stone, wrought-iron baleony railings in front of the 
upper-story windows, and combinations of red briek 
and polychrome glazed tiles covering the whole sur- 
face of the facade between openings. Most of ihese 
colorful buildings date trom the eighteenth century, 
and, although many of them have been turred over to 
commercial uses and have not been kept ap as in vice- 
regal days, they present an array of color on the 
streets such as no other city can boast. 

Most elaborate of these houses is that known 
as the Casa del Alfefique or **Sugar-Cake tlouse,”’ 
now used as a state museum. Built toward the end of 
the eighteenth century as a guest house for the vice- 
roys, and attributed to Antonio de Santa Maria In- 
chaurregui, its facade is covered with a pattern of 
large octagonal unglazed red tiles checkered with 
smaller glazed white tiles ornamented with blue flow- 
ers. The lightness and delicacy of the florid and fan- 
tastic white stuceo ornament framing the upper-story 
windows, forming the cornice, and dripping down 
trom the overhanging canopies explain the name by 
which the building has become known. Local legend 
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claims that the stuceo was mixed with white of exg 
and sugar. 


In the same block is a house with front inlaid 
with triangular white tiles; and, farther along the 
street. a house with facade of unglazed red tiles has 
a series of curious, widely overhanging, white stucco 
canopies above the second-story windows, 

The Casa de los Mufecos on the former Calle de 
Mereaderes, also built in the closing vears of the eight- 
eenth century and in its day one of the principal 
mansions of the city, has a most striking facade. The 
glazed tile patterns between the windows of the two 
upper stories are different each from the next, and 
the centers of these tile-covered surfaces are occupied 
by tile picture-panels of life-size human figures i a 
variety of grotesque poses, the figures being of yel- 
low tile against a background of red, white, and blue. 

The patios of these and many other Colonial man- 
sions in the city have wainscots in a great variety 
of colored tile designs, with glazed tiles also employ- 
ed on the risers of stairs and on decorative features 
such as fountains and shrines. 

As for the tiled churches of Puebla, which are 
almost countless, a brief description of only a few of 
the more outstanding ones will have to suffice. The 
brilliant yellow and green tiled dome of the great 
gray stone cathedral and the red and yellow tiled lan- 
terns which cap its tall towers dominate the city, but 
many Jesser churches carry the tile work much fur- 
ther. 

Across the little river which winds through the 
eastern part of the city and set at the back of a little 
garden is the Church of San Francisco, with a facade 
quite unlike anything else in) Mexico. The chureh 
was founded in 1552, at the time of the founding of 
the city, but most of the strueture dates from a mach 
later period, the brick and tile front having been built 
between 1743 and 1767, On the center line, the carved 
stone of the Churrigueresque portal is carried up the 
full height of the front and is planted against a wall 
of red brick relieved by great panels of glazed tile in 
four stories. The decoration of each of the panels 
is a huge blue and white vase out of which greats 
conventionalized floral groups projeet ond twist. to 
form a large pattern in green, vellow, and blue, against 
a white ground, while a decorative blue and yellow 
tile border frames the panel. More than five hund- 
red individual tiles were used to form each panel. Bands 
of ornamented glazed tiles connect the panels at each 
story, and smaller panels and decorated tile erosses 
flank the entrance. The whole effeet is one of joyous 
color, 

San José has a facade of tile with engaged co- 
lumus which flank the portal made up of yellow and 
blue tiles in a chevron pattern, The great dome of its 
chapel is covered with glazed tiles in a combination 
of vellow, blue and orange, to form designs of sun- 
bursts in a field of large chevrons, 

One of the most exotie and colorful churches ini 
the city is that of the former monastery of El Car- 
men, with glazed tiles sprinkled generously in a ga- 
laxy of colors over the facade, on the towers, and on 
the dome. Decorative motifs in stone at salient points 
show a restrained Neo-Plateresque feeling. with he- 
raldie devices especially noticeable. The dome of the 
church has unusually heavy exterior ribs, and, toge- 
ther with the tile-covered, pierced belfries, helps to 
create a polychrome group quite oriental and bizarre 
in effect. 

The Chureh of Nuestra Sefora de la Luz, begun 
Continued no page 53 
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Aerial view of the grounds occupied by th@ Central Airport of Mexico City under construction. 


exico 's Progress in Civil Aviation 


By Stewart Merton 


IIE vast progress Mexico is echieving in the reali 

of civil aviation can be estimated in the un- 
precedented record of the last) twelve months. 

This progress would have been impossible with- 
out the comprehensive constructive program carried 
out in this field by the Secretariat of Communications 
and Publie Works, under the able and dynamic gui- 
danee of Lie. Agustin Garcia Lopez. 

Prompted by the rapid intensification in the acti- 
Vities of national and international civil aviation, the 
above Secretariat has undertaken the coustruection of 
new airports and the rehabilitation of old ones, with 
the aim of creating an integrated network that can 
efficiently serve the needs of the country. In connee- 
tion with this endeavour it was found necessary to 
regulate the Fourth Book of the Law on General Rou- 
tes of Communication, so that if would meet present 
requirements. Thereby the following regulations have 
heen introduced : 

Regulation of licenses for aeronautical teehnical 
personnel, basically formulated upon the recommenda- 
tions of the International Civil \eronautieal Oreani 
zation as well as on the experience acquired during 
the past twenty-five vears by Mexican civil pilots. 
defines the respective requisites that must be filled 
in order to obtain a lieense corresponding with each 


of the diverse special branches whieh comprise the 
ground and air personnel, 

Regulation of technical schools of aeronauties, 
Which provides as a general norm that said schools, 
whether private or official, must funetion subjeet te 
periodical inspection on the part of the above Seereta- 
riat, and at the same time establishes the programs of 
instruction which must be observed in theoretical 
schooling and practical training 

Regulation of airports and airdromes, which spe- 
cifies the requisites that must be met by those who 
build or operate civil airdromes in the Republic, as 
well as the rules for the operation of same. 

Regulation of agricultural aviation, which sets the 
requirements for planting and fertilizing and for eom- 
batting agricultural plagues from the air. 

Regulation of the Mexiean Aeronautic Registry, 
and, finally, the regulation of Air Traffie ond the For- 
mulation of the Regulation on Interior Airports. 

During the month of January of the present year, 
io assembly by representatives of international civil 
aviation was held in this city under the auspices of 
the Mexican Government. The salient theme discussed 
at this gathering was the project for an agreement 
regardive damages eaused by aireraft to third par- 
ties on the ground, which must substitu the agree- 
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ments of the Convention at Rome, signed in May of 
1933. This international gathering was attended by 
representatives of the following thirty countries and 
three international organizations: Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Austria, Pelgium, Bolivia, Lrazil, Canada, Coloim- 
bia, Cuba Denmark, Dominican Republic, Eeuador, 
France, Haiti, Holland, Ilonduras, Maly, Mexico, Ni- 
caragua, Norway, Pert, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Uruguay, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Uruguay and Venezuela, as well as by 
delegates from the International Air Transport As- 
sociation, the International Institute for the Unifica- 
tien of Private Air Rights, and the Organization of 
International Civil Aviation 

Mexico has, moreover, taken part in the Fourth 
Conterence of Aero-Navigabilny (Montreal, Canada, 
20th of March, 1951); Fourth Conference of Oper- 
ations (Montreal, Canada, 27th of Mareh, 1951); 
Mourth Conference of Aeronautical Communications 
(Montreal, Canada, 24th of April, 195] Third Re- 
gional, European-Mediterranean Conference (Paris, 
France, Ist of June, 1951), and in the Fifth Assembly 
of the Organization of International Civil Aviation 
(Montreal, Canada, dune Sth, 151), 

The progress achieved in the negotiations bet- 
ween Mexico and the United States, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
France, Switzerland and Venezuela, to create agree- 
ments on air transport, indicates that treaties to es- 
tablish in a definitive form aeronautical relations with 
these nations will be signed at an early date 

The permit extended to the Cuban company Ae- 
rovias to exploit the route Habana-Merida- 
Veracruz and return, has been again provisionaly pro- 
rogued, until such time as an air-transport agreement 
is signed between this country and Cuba. 

On the SL ost of last March it was decided to 
suspend the air service of two companies, one Mexican 
and the other Spanish, which were conducting a di- 
rect international air service between Mexico City 
and Madrid, Spain, due to the fact that it was impos- 
sible to obtain for the Mexican company, Aerovias 
Guest, the same freedom of action as that enjoyed in 
Mexico by the Spanish company Thberia. Both permits 
were based on the principle of reciprocity vouchsated 
by the Article 337 of the Law en General Communi- 
cation Routes, a reciprocity which had never been 
complete, for while utmost facilities were extended in 
Mexico to the Iberia company, Aerovias Guest was 
compelled to limit its commercial operation because 
of serious obstacles encountered in Spain. This sus- 
pension was deferred until the 31 st of May, while 
officials of Aerovias Guest were negotiating arrange- 
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ments in Madrid. But sinee the required reciprocal 
basis were not achieved, the Iberia company was no- 
tified that its permit was cance!led on the above date 
Thereupon, the Mexiean company, officially aided by 
the Mexican Government, initiated negotiations to ex- 
tend its air route from Lisben, Portugal, to Zurich, 
Switzerland, obtaining from the Swiss authorities a 
concession to exploit the international route of Me- 
xieo City— Miami —Bermuda-— Avores— Lishon—-Zurich 
and return, with the section Bernuda— Azores— Lisbon 

Aurich remaining suspended fora term of six months 
beginning from May 10th, while the Aerovias Guest 
conclude necessary financial and technical arrange 
ments to place the entire route in service. 

The following data refer to concessions and per- 
mits granted by the Secretariat of Communications 
and Publie Works: The mileage authorized to date by 
the above Secretariat, over passenger, mail, express 
and freight routes, sums a total of 159,605 kilometers. 
Six experimental permits have been elevated to de- 
finitive concessions. 23 applications for concessions 
to exploit: passenger, mail and express services, and 
Is for exploitation of freight service have been under 
study and were forwarded to the Technical Consul- 
tative Commission of the General Communication 
Ways. 45 permits were granted for the rendering of 
fumigation service in the extermination of agricultu- 
ral plagues, and 6 for the transport of shrimp from 
Ciudad del Carmen and Campeche, Camp. to Brown- 
sville, Texas, New Orleans, La. and Miami, Fla., U. 
S.A. 112 flights of tourism were authroized: 21 of 
traffie, and 75 for the transport of vegetables froai 
Los Planes, Baja California to various points in the 
*United States, 


During the period covered by this report 228 cer- 
tificates of matriculation and 1.144 cards of aerona- 
vigability were issued; 108 changes of ownership were 
reglistered: 59 matriculations were cancelled, and 11 
inspections of landing fields, one of an air route and 
149 of repairs, were made. At the same time 67 private 
pilots, 27 commereial, 3 of publie transport, 7 meehe- 
nies on class motors, and 17 on class mo- 
tors, 24 on class °C"? motors, and one dispatcher were 
examined, apart from 3 examinations of recovery of 
license and 17 of eapability. 

On the other hand, the Section of Schools and 
Technical Aeronautical Personnel was reorganized 
necessary changes having béen made in the adminis- 
trative as well as technical phases, with the primary 
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Main salon of the passenger station at the new Guadalajara Airport. 
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Viel of the passenger station at the now Guadalajara Airport. 


aim of lending speed to the procedure of issuance and 
evalidation of licenses and of effectively stimulating 
rowth of schools for pilots end meechanies. It can 
id that in 98. of the eases the extensions of li- 
censes is not earried out solely upon established pro- 
edure, but that it includes the necessary orientation 
egarding the requisites the solicitant must fill, thus 
eliminating any obstacle in the procedure, and resuli- 
ing in an inereased interest in studies. 


A total of 6408 revalidations of licenses for ground 
ersounel and members of flight crews were issued, 
listributed as follows: apprentice mechanics, S72: me- 

ehanies, 
lispatchers, 17: operators of control towers, 4; assis- 


aeronautic dispatchers, 95; assistant 


tant operators, 76; student pilots, 2S: private pilots, 
commercial pilots, 1.372. and public transport 
pilots, S46, 


The following three schools for pilot aviators are 
unctioning at the present time: the Institute Aereo 
Nacional, the Escuela Nacional de Aviacién, and the 
Escuela Civil de Aviacion ‘*Cineo de Mayo.’ The 
latter is a dependency of the Seeretariat ef Communi- 
‘ations and Publie Works, and of its graduates 20 have 

tained licenses as commercial pilots. The first two 
if the listed schools, located at the Central Airport of 
Mexico City, impart instruetion for private and com- 
eerelal piloting, as well as speci: lized courses in night 
and instrument flying. The majority of their pupils 
are Centrvo-Americans or Colombians of crigin, who, 
upon duly obtaining their titles return to their native 
‘countries, where the local titles and licenses are held 
alid for the exercise ot their professions. The Escue- 
la Civil de Aviacién ‘*Cineo Ge Mayo.’ located at 
Puebla, Pue.. is an institution of veritable importance 
whose activities during the past twelve months are 
summarized in the following figures: 


Addmittance examinations ter 30 punils, who are 
© graduate as commercial pilots in April, 1952, effeet- 
«ed in September of last year, were approved. Unde: 
specialized teachers, these pupils are studying aerial 
navigation, mathematies, metecrology, motors, aerody- 
names, geography, history, military and sports cour- 
ses. The programs of studies are developed in’ 160 
elassroom hours for each subject, excepting aerial na- 
Vigation which is imparted in 250 hours; the entire 
theoretical course which covers the cultural require- 
cents for pilots of aviation comprising 1.200 hours. The 
€xaminations which had te be possed by the pupils 
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Fartial view of the passenger station end control tower at the new 
Airport of Mazatlan, Sin 


three for each subject have been quite satisfactory, 
tor only one pupil had to be eliminated due to laek 
of applieation and failure te pass in three subjects 
In addition to the mentioned studies, the pupils have 
received brief courses in radio-telegraply, the use and 
couservations of parachutes, tracing of plans and maps, 
and elementary English, aside trom attending exhibi- 


liems of scientifie motion pietuces re iViation 


As regards practical instruction, the pupils have 
town a total of 3048-30 hours. in primary and basie 
phases: the directive personne! 215-20 hours, | 
ar practice, and 405-42 hours, as instructors, 
primary phases 6 pupils were eliminated tor 


“faculties of flight.”’ 


The activities carried out at the Central Airport 
of Mexico City consisted prine:pally of an adaptation 
oa plan of flight and of the establishment of the 
Central Meteorological Service, officially maugurated 
on the st of October, 1950, and the st of February 
of the present year. The former plan has been also in 
planted in the airports of Ciudad Vietoria and Tam- 
pico, Tamps., Monterrey, No i... Tamin, Tux- 
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pan and Veraernuz, Ver. and Ciudad dei Carmen, 
Camp., in order to assure # mere perfeet control of 
all flights and, consequently, secure operation. 
The latter service, in charge of the Radio Aeronauti- 
ca Mexicana, de and under the supervi- 
sion of the Secretariat of Communications and Public 
Works, aitus te comply with the various dispositions 
of the Regulations of Air Tratiee, providing in a rapid 
and effeetive manner terininal forecasts of main wind 
routes, not only to aviation eompanies but to private 
aeroplanes as well. 

Thirty-five aviation companies local and 6 
international are operating at this time in the Ke 
public, Their activities are summarized in the follow 


Ing comparative 


1349-1950 1950-1951 


Number of effected flights: 10.645 506 
Kilcmeters covered: 
Hours of flight: 174,450 


151,656 


Vussengers transported: 882,847 LARK OSH 
Mail, kilograms: }.996 208 2.416,216 
xpress, kilograms: 24,275,628 22.055, 168 
Freight, kilograms: 7.165.888 
Baggoge, kilograms: 1.972, 898 18.269,359 
Parce’ Post, kilograms: 96,401 


The accidents of aviation occurred during this 
ried with diverse eraft of concessioned compenies 
or private owners comprise a total of TO. Of these. 
ol were due to errors piloting, te mechanical 
trouble, 20 to bad weather conditions. anc te va 
rious other eauses 

The recently created section of seareh and re- 
sque initiated its work of organization soliciting anc 
obtaining from corresponding dependencies charts of 
tele-communications, highways railways. More- 
over, through the offices of the Secretariat of Publie 
Kdueation and the National Autonomous University 
of Mexico, it obtained the list) of cities containing 
medical schools, which have heen duly informed re- 
garding the Presidential Deecees which obligates. the 
students of same, as a compulsory social service, to 
form part of resque parties in cases of aviation acci 
dents—a mission for which the voluntary cooperation 
of members of sport clubs has been alse solicited 

The budget for the Administration of Federal 
Airports was approved by the Seeretariat of Treasu- 
ry and Publie Credit on the ist of September, 1950 


Airport 


at Acapulco, Gro. 


LIFE September, L951 


This new office was created upon the consideration 
that the Federal Government has constructed the air- 
ports of Mexico, D. F.. of Puebla, Pue., Acapuleo, 
Gro., Guadalajara, Jal, and Mazatlin, Sin, and that 
its essential funetions include the control of proper 
application of the tariff No, 2) for landings in air 
dromes and airports of the Republie, and to maintain 
the services of preservation and cleaning of same, The 
income obtained from the Soreer seuree, including 
e owners, represen 


landings of companies and prive 
ted at the Central Airport of Mexico City 1.047,497.50 
pesos: at that of Acapuleo, Gre. 237.152.9909 pesos; at 
that of Puebla, Pue.. 28424.590 pesos; at that of Gua 
dalajara, dal, 65,729.00 pesos; at that of ‘Tijuana, 
B. 40,088.00) pesos. and at that of Zihuatanejo, 
Gre. 5.773.500 pesos —representing in aggregate the 


sum oof 1.924.665.40 Pesos. 


AIRPORTS 


The construction of the mew passenger station at 
the Central Airport of Mexico City, whieh will oeeupy 
eround area of TS.760 square ineters, was comunen 
ced in December of Tt will consist of four units: 
National Seetion. an titernational Section, a Central 
Section of Control, and the Offiees of the Department 
of Civil Neronanties, 

The National Seetion will poovide sufficient spa 
ce to accommodate the offices of 16 aviation compa- 
nies, four waiting salons, cirenlation passage, sanitary 
serviees, commercial locations, ete. The mezzanine 
floor will be roofed and will have a view of the lane 
ing field 

The International Section will consist of a vround 
floor with an entranee and exit: for passengers, of a 
eireulating passage, offices of health authorities, and 
for immigration, customs and releated services. Floor 
space has been provided to aecommodate the offices 
of the aviation companies, 

The Central Control Section. restaurant, lavate- 
ries, Various passeges communicating directly with the 
National and International Sections, and the main 
entrance doors, will occupy another grouid floor. 

The General Offices of the Department of Civil 
Acronauties will eecupy four floors; the comman 
dant’s quarters and the offices ¢f admission, the quar- 
ters of the inspector and the radio-aeronautie corps 
will be installed in the mezzanine. The second and 
fourth floors will be assigned to the service of the 
control tower and its equipment, 
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Main facado of the airport at Guadalajara, Jal. 


Of this structure, projected 1 ne the needs 
of civil aviation during the next twenty vears, thus 
far the work on the National Seetion has been con 
eluded, and that of the Central Comtrol Seetion is near- 
ing termination. The work on the International See 
tion and the Offiee of the Department of Civil Aero 
nauties is about 40% complete. The total cost of this 
structure will represent 7-200,8C000 pesos, 

The platform for the parking of aireraft, frontiag 
the new station edifiee, covering a space of 95 900 
square meters, has been paved with asphaltic conere 
te, which makes it suitable ior the operation of all 
types of commercial aireraft. 

Of the runways, those tor taxyving. 
and 10-25, with total length of 3.995 
meters, have been paved. On the transversal runway, 
number 15-31, of the construction has been eom- 
pleted. Moreover, the general work of drainage has 
heen carried on: the fence whieh encloses the perime 
ter of the airport has been built, the road of aecess to 
the hangars reserved for government service has been 
paved, and conservation work has been done on the 
passenger station at present in service. 

The airport of Guadalajara, Jal. whose coustrae 
tion was concluded during this period, was officialls 
inaugurated by the President of the Republic, Lic. 
Miguel Aleman, on the Ist of last Mareh. It ineluces 
the following installations: Main paved runway, 40 
meters in width and 2.200 meters in length, equipped 
with a lighting system which makes it suitable ior 
tight operations of the Super DC-6 aireraft which land 
at this port along their flights from Mexico City te 
Los Angeles, Calif.; an auxiliary runway, 30 meters 
wide and 1,550 meters long, aud four taxying run- 
ways with a total length of 2.675 and 16 meters 
in width, paved with an asphalt mixture; a station 
platform, 50,000 square meters in area; hangars and 
shops with two paved runways. The building of the 
passenger station, of a sober modern erchitecture, 
finished to its final details, includes all the services 
required by present air traffic such as a control 
offices, as well as those assigned to the commandant 
and administration. For the con fort of the publie the 
building has a spacious observation terrace, as well as 
a restaurant and a soda fountain. In order to link 
the city with the airport, a road, 50 meters wide and 
1,100 meters long has been constructed, branching off 
the Guadalajara hapala Highway at kilometer 18. 
The building of this medern airport represented a cost 
of 10,000,900.00 pesos, pesos havine heen 
apportioned by the State Government of Jaliseo. Of 


| port at Ma 
atlan. Mar ere} ’ Chiet Executive 
the ition, Lie bead ie of last 

July. These works have ¢ orepaies and me 
| 


ification, mainiv those i building of the pas 


enger station, whieh was enlarged in all its depart 
ents, also of the extension of the main runway to the 
listanee of peters, vided with a lighting Ws 
tem whieh facilitates night operations. tn addition 
te this, two runwass for taxving were built, and ihe 
drainage of the grounds generally improved The eosts 
of these works te pesos, whieh 
includes 420,000.00 pesos apportioned by the Comey 
Nia Mexieana «ce Aviaeion, \ The e\penditures 
ide on this projeet during the present period amoun 
ted te pesos 
Due te the expansion in the volume of air traftie 
the port ot Veapuleso (abe mecessary 
te reinforce che station while studies have 
been made for the extension of runway, io 
miley to permit the operation of tour-motor eraft 


" 
The vworks en 


ried out at this port during the present 
pert epresent an of pesos. 
Works of conservation were carried out at the 
Altamirano, 
in such way that 


airports of Puebla, Pue., and 


i 


their runways having been modities 
they mav aceonmnodate Di 

The Seeretariat of Communications and Publie 
Works participated in the studies of localization, the 
projecting and supervision of the work at the airport 
of Leon, Gto.. which was compietely finished. This 
airfield contains a paved iain runway, 1,600 meters 
in length, an additional one for taxvine; a station 
platform; building for a passenger station, as well 
as a road which joins the Leon-lrapuato Highway. 

The airport at Campeche, Camp.. was concluded, 
and studies have been made for the construction of a 
passenger station at Culiaedn, Sin. which was built 
by an aviation company. 

Finally, studies for the improvement of instal: 
lations at the airports of Manzanillo, Col., La Paz., 
B.C, Colima, Col., and Morelia, Mich. have been made 
and the projects for the new airfields at Tlermo 
sillo, Son., Oaxaca, Oax., Ciudad Obregén, Son., and 
Toluea, Mex. have been termineted. The airport at 
Toluea is of special importance, for it may be utilized 
as an emergency port of the Central Airport of Me 
xico City 


Potable Water for Rural Communities 


© adequately provide with potable water ane 
conduits the smaller communities of Mexieo is 
one of the major problems confronted by its gov- 
ernment. The problem is tdeed of vast propor- 
tions, fora large pereentaje of cural ecomnemities lacks 
the services of potable water, whieh adversely affects 
loeal health conditiogs and retards their normal 


growth. 


Cognizant of this problem, the Federal Govern- 
ment has launched a program whieh exceeds in scope 
anything that has been ever undertaken, carrying out 
at the present time works that will provide with wa- 
ter, under hygienie conditions, close to a million, five 
hundred thousand inhabitants. destributed over uinety- 
eight communities, 


It must be noted that in this extensive underta- 
king the Mederal Government bas the ample cooper: 
ation of state and municipal administrations, which 
ave sharing to an important extent in the costs. Thus. 
the Secretariat of ydraulie Resources bas made an 
ugreement with the Government of the state of Me- 
xieo for the construction of potable water works and 
underground installations, under the supervision of 
an especially created Local Board of Sanitary Enei- 
neering, presided over by the Governor of the above 
State. This body has been tunetioning with very cruit- 
ful results sinee 1947, 


Marking a significant milepost: ihe prosress 
of this organization, on the Tlth of this month, Adol- 


Inaugural ceremony of the new Water Works at Cuautitlan, State 
of Mexico. 


By R. Kenneth Dent 


fo Orive Alba, Chief of the Secretariat of Uydraniic 
Resources, accompanied by Alivedo del Mazo, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Mexico, end by a large group 
of other prominent offieials. inaugurated votable wa 
ter works and underground installations in) various 
municipalities of the State of Mexico. whiet have bee: 
constructed by the above Seeretariat in) cooperation 
with the State Government. 


These works. outlined as fellows, represent a to- 
tal investment of move than five million pesos, whiel 
Was shared in equal parts by the two entities. 


Townships Class of Works Benofited Inhabitents Cost 
DA® 
LA 

AL 

51M KCOCO 

ZUMBA SYSTE? 

commun 

AL 42.781 23 


The Ozumba System comprises the communities 
of Ozumba, Atlautla, Tepetlixpla, San Tehuisti- 
thin, Chimalhuaedn, Sen Pedro Nexapa, Huehueeales, 
Noyatzingo and San Mateo Teenleo 


The works at Naeaulpan, Tidnepantla and Cuanu- 
tithin were inaugurated by Minister Arive Alba. on 
behalf of the President of the Republie, while those 
in the other listed towns, by the Engineer Manuel Ana- 
da, in representation of the Minister, who was aecun- 
panied by the Governor del Mazo, 


The State of Mexico, adjacent to the Mederal Dis- 
inet, is undergoing a rapid transformation as the site 
of new industries. Oicionsly, the introdue- 
tien of an adequate water supp!y throughout its eos 
munities will greatly stimulate their progress and 
growth, 


Sr. Alfredo del Mazo. Governor of the State of Mexico. accompanied 
by Sr. Manuel Anaya. Chief Engineer of the Dept. of Sanitary 
Engineering of the Secretariat of Hydraulic Resources. observe the 
function of a motor-pump of the deep well which provides with 
potable water the city of Naucalpan. State of Mexico. 
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RUINS AT UXMAL. Oil. 


Boris Antipovitch 


HEN slight!y over a hundred years ago 
John Llovd Stephens brought out his bool, 
“Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas and Yueatan.’ and thereby intro- 
duced the archaeological marvels of these regions to 
the English speaking world, a lerge share of the eon- 
spietious success enjoyed by this book— which after 
many subsequent editions is circulating to this day 
could be attributed to the eighty engravings of Maya 
monuments by Frederick Catherwood. These engrav- 
ings provided, so to speak, a supplementary factual 
evidence for the text presented by Stephens. 

Countless explorers and sightseers have journey- 
ed sinee then through the Mava regions .and the writ- 
ten and photographic record they have compiled is 
voluminous and comprehensive. And vet it is cu- 
rious fact that since Catherwood blazed the trail vew 
artists have followed in his wake to depict the gran- 
deur of these regions in color and line. Perhaps they 
have been discouraged by this very grandeur, by ihe 
fear that it verges on the incommunicable, or by ihe 
peril of vying with photography. Whichever the case. 
the matehless ruins have been, in’ faet, almost enti- 
rely neglected by either native or foreign painters, wni- 
til their recent rediscovery by a keenly perceptive and 
sensitive artist, who found in their midst a veritable 
treasure-trove for expression, 

The name of this artist is PRoris Antipeviteh. and 
the abundant fruit of his rediscovery was exhibited 
last month in the Galleries of the Cireulo de Dellas 
Artes. For this artist. like for Catherwood over a cen- 


By Boris Antipovitch 


By Guillermo Rivas 


tury ago, the rains of Yueatan and Chiapas actually 
comprised an initial discovery. foreigner, hailing 
from a distant land, he beheld and transeribed the 
inarved and mystery of these ruins with the freshness 
of first sight impact. 

Boris Antipoviteh was born in Tula, Russia, fifty 
at | some odd Vears ago, and has been residing in Me 
xico since 1928. A man of versatile talents. Antipo 
Vitch is not a full time painter. An electrical engineer 
hy profession, and a high offieial of the Mexican Po- 
wer and Light Company, he has devoted his spare iime 
to art and has painted prolifically throughout the 
years he has lived in this country. 

Ile did not, however, begin painting Mexieo 
Ile began at the age of sixteen, obtaining his initial 
instruction from private teachers, continuing to paint 
while he studied electrical engineering at the Petro- 
grad Polytechnical Institute, from: whieh he graduated 
in 1916. During the ensuing five vears life became 
too turbulent for art. He served in the army as an 
artillery officer during the First World War, and later 
during three years, fought in the eivil war in the fo 
ces commanded by General Wrangel. Evacuated with 
thousands of others from Crimes in November of 1920), 
he spent six months in a concentration eamp at Gal 


lipoli, in Greece, and was finally given an opportu 


nity to migrate to Brazil, Afier three years in Bra 
zil, where he worked at his profession and resumed 
painting on the side, he went to the United States 
where he spent the following four vears. Ile came 
to Mexico twenty-three years ago, in order te rejoin 
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color is sober, his perspective Cirect, and his compe 
sition follows classical patterns 


Visiting Yueatan and Chiapas some months ag 
and exploring the ruins at Chiehén Itza, Uximal, Ka 
hah and Palenque, he was fascinated by the myste 
rious remains ef the great vanished civilization. Ile 
told me that, as an engineer, ke was profoundly in 
pressed by the scientifie knowledge and teehnical skiil 
revealed by the builders of these majestic ruins; that 
although these cities undonbtedIs represent centuries 
of construction, located as they are in perfeet archi 
tectural coordination, they seem to have been the 


he 
INS AT CHICHEN ITZA. Oil. By Boris Antipoviich. p— 


de his father and mother who had lett Russia during the 
; interim and located in this country. 
; Always finding time to paint during his sojourn 
; in Brazil and the United States, he teok it up with 


vreater avidity since he came to Mexico. A landscape 


painter by natural inelination, he has found in ihe 
Mexican countryside an inexhaustible theme. Amid 
: his busy professional routine, he has managed to ira- 


vel widely over the country, seeking out the sights he 
wanted to paint. Totally impervious to external in 
; fluence, Antipovitch, an artist-technician, paints main- 
= Iv for the creative joy he obtains from it; thus his pro- 
fessionally competent work has an unmistakable per- 
sonal character. Tlis line is firm and disciplined, his 


TEMPLE OF WARRIOS. Chichen Itza. € * J} By Boris Antipovitch. TEMPLE OF JAGUARS, Chichen Itza. Oil. 


By Boris Antipovitch. 
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roughly planned from start te (mish win keeping with 
a consistent general scheme. As an artist, he was 
enchanted by the sculptural opulence of the buildings. 
the great force and fine symmetrical unity of surface 
patterns, and the rich and beautifully stylized designs 
in the expression of human ard animal figures. 

While his purpose during that journey was pure!y 
artistic: that is te say, he sought to paint landseapes 
based Upon quite unusual themes, he achieved, beyond 
the fine artistry implicit in his work. a highly valuable 
and in many respects unique documentary record of 
these majestic sites 


RUINS AT CHICHEN ITZA. Oil. By Boris Antipoviich 


TEMPLE OF THE SUN. Palenque. Oil. By Boris Antipovitch. PALACE OF THE NUNS. Uxmal. Oil. By Boris Antipovitch 
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STREET AT IZAMAL. Oil. By Boris Antipovich. 


i TEMPLE OF THE DEER. Chichen Itza. By Boris Antipovich. 


RUINS AT PALENQUE. Oil. By Boris Antipovich. 
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Un Poco 


SHIP NAMED C’‘HIGGINS 


T the Philadelphia Navy Yard a United States 
light cruiser the ** Brooklyn,” has been under- 
going more than a sea change. She is sixteen 
years old, 10,000 tons, cud carries fifteen 6- 

ineh guns. During the last war she helped with va- 
rious amphibious landings in the Mediterranean. She 
nas been a fighting ship, one for the sons of Brooklyn 
to be proud of, 

Now she has been sold to Chile and is about to 
take off, staffed by a crew of Chilean sailors, for lands 
far trom the Gowanus. She goes not as the ** Brook- 
but as the “General O'Higgins.” Ant let no one 
along Flatbush Aveune or around Boroughs Hall think 
that that name does not fit a ship once named th 
“Brooklyn.” For Bernardo O'lliggins was as fighting 
2 man as ever Sands Street saw. He is the great Chilean 
national figure, the country’s George Washington 

Just how a fine broth of a boy with the old Trish 
aame oot O'Tiggins could wind up as the scrappiest 
and best beloved man in Chilean history is something 
that only the sons of the Trish could explain fully. 
The O'Higgins story in Chile begins with Ambrose 
Tliggins, from County Meath. An unele, a Spanish 
priest, sent him to South America in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. For some years he was a tra- 
der and peddler in Buenos Aires. His Spanish, spoken 
with an Trish lilt, must have charmed many a euste- 
mer, Later he went over the Andes to Chile. Frontier 
wars against the Indians were being fought and Am- 
brosio, entered the Spanish Army. By 788 he was 
Captain General of Chile. 

Ilis son, Bernardo, was born of a Chilean mother 
on Aug. 20, 1776. From his father Bernardo inherited 
whatever it is that the sons of the Irish inherit. From 
his mother he got the charm that attracted everyone 
who met him and the compassions that he showed all 
whom he met. [le was sent to England for his educa- 
tion. Radical ideas, nurtered by the French Revolution, 
were in the air, A young man who knew the misery of 
Spanish rule back home, the state-nurtured ignorance, 
the power and the selfishness of the privileged, could 
dream of a better world and of leading men ioward 
it. The sons of the Trish have often dreamt that dream, 

He returned to Chile in 1802. The long-expected 
and long-overdue revolt against Spain broke out in 
1810. In the front line of the rebels was Bernardo 
(Wliggins. In 1813 he took supreme command of the 
rebel army, but in his first attempt to beat the Spanish 
troops he met defeat. The sons ot the Lrish have often 
known that. He saw the Spanish rule restored, with 
its medieval ignorance and cruelty and disregard for 
any except the wealthy. In 1816 the great South Ame- 
rican revolutionary San Martin was ready to come to 
the aid of Chile. O’liggins weat to Argettina to join 
him. They came back over the Andes in January, 1817, 
with 3,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry. They met the 
Spanish twice and beat them twice. The revolution in 
(hile was a reality. The Spanish were out forever and 
(iliggins knew what a victory was. The sons of the 
Irish have sometimes known thet, too. 

Bernardo became the first director of the new 
state. Ile wrote the first Constitution and aimed it 
right at the evils that had sickened him. Tle wanted 
land taken from the large estates and he advocated 
popular edueation. The people supported him: tor the 
first time the nation had one of its own sons as ruler. 
But the forces against him, even among the Chileans 
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were strong and he underestimated their strength. The 
sons of the Irish bave sometimes done that. The weal- 
thy and the privileged were glad to be rit of Spanish 
rule but wanted no change in their traditional power 
and perquisites, Like other South American revolu- 
tionaries, O'liggins was ahead of his time. The for- 
ces against him grew stronger and Bernardo’s hopes 
for a decent world could not withstand them. Tle was 
forced to abdieate in T8235. Thereafter each ambitious 
man in the land tried te be his own politieal party; 
ten different Governments followed in) quick order. 
O'Higgins never again held power. Tle died in TS42. 


WORLD FOOD POTENTIAL 


The statistical experts who have been telling us 
for vears that the world faces starvation beeause the 
population is increasing faster than the food supply 
do not impress Dr. Fritz Weat of the California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

An inerease in basie knowldege of plants, improve- 
nents in agricultural methods and extension of eul- 
tivated areas could increase world food productivity 
20 per cent, in his opinion. The estimate is based on 
a yvear’s patient plant experimentation under the most 
exactly controlled conditions of weather, light, tem- 
perature and sterility in six air-conditioned green hou- 
ses and thirteen air-conditioned laboratories. 

Tomatoes and sugar beets have been the guinea 
pigs so far. His known, Dr. Went explains, that less 
than 2 per cent of the light energy received by these 
plants is converted into chemical energy. Research in 
the laboratory under controlled eonditions of temper- 
ature, light and weather variations shows that a poten- 
tial of 10 to 15 per cent conversion from ght energy 
to chemical energy in the plants is possible. 

Night light and temperature have a particularly 
beneficial effeet on the plants. In Hawaii, night-light- 
ing inereases the yield of sugar eane by a eonsider- 
able percentage. Under ideal conditions the yield of 
an acre of sugar beets may be deubled or trebled, 

Until recently, it has been thought that growtlr 
of flowers and plants is controlled by daylight eondi- 
tions of light and temperature is just as important. 
Some plants, for example, grow only when the temper- 
ature is under 50 degrees at night; others, when the 
temperature is above 50. ‘Tomato plants grow almost 
as fast at night under controlled temperatures as they 
do in daylight 


BEHAVIOR OF MOBS 


Dr. Nicolas Rashevsky of the University of Chiea- 
go. a pioneer in the field of mathematic biology, has 
heen mathematically studying the behavior of crowds 
and mobs as well as the spread of fads and fashions, 
with remarkable results. He begins his analysis with 
a study of a single person. Of any two mutually ex- 
clusive activities, as for example, walking or sitting, 
talking or keeping silent, fighting or being at peace, 
such a single person may prefer either one or the other. 
or have no preference. If these is preference, 
it can be expressed mathematically. From that 
expression, it can be caleulated how often he will in- 
dulge in such activity. In a very large group, differ- 
ent people will prefer various activities in different 
degrees 
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Literary Appraisals 


LAND HUNGER IN MEXICO, by Tom Gill. Wash- 
ington, D. C, The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Fous - 
dation 1951. 86 p 


PPROPRIATELY ENTITLED “Land Hunger 

in Mexico,’ a little hook has recently appeared 

that deals dramatically with the wearing 

away of that country’s soil by erosion, a phe- 
nomenon that has been accelerated the highlands 
asa result of deforestation on the mountain peaks and 
slopes, 

Through a fortunate circumstance the translation 
inte Spanish (published simultaneously as La Crisis 
de da Tierra en Mexico) fell to this reviewer. Both 
asa deeply coneerned with his eeuntry’s 
ture and as a professional agronomist | found the work 
thought-proveking. The reading and careful 


deeply 
version suggested ideas which 


study of the English 
in turn inspired comment. 
For any country anywhere, the problems stem- 
ming from the merciless felling and destruction of for- 
ests and the washing away of the soil constitute a 
veritable tragedy. But ior a eountry of fifteen million 
farmers like Mexieo. where ood agricultural soil is 
extremely searee because of the mountainous terrain, 
the deforestation and erosion of the land will literally 
mean collective suicide unless attention is paid 
te them. Tlistory has already given us examples of 
peoples and entire civilizations that have disappeared 
from the face of the earth when they destroyed their 
rom time io time it is good to re- 
the basis for the very 
represented in the rough- 


forests and soil. 
fleet on the marvelous force 
survival of the human race 
Iv sixteen inches of fertile soil covering the surface 
of the earth, and the irrepacibte evils its disappear 
calise, 

Mr. Tom Gill, author of the work we are consider: 
ing. is a forestry expert of international reputation 
who bases his observations on thorough study of che 
forestry situation Mexico. Tle is alse auther of 
the classic work on the forests of the Antilles, Tre- 
pieal Forests of the Caribbean.” and has wide expe- 
rience in this field. tle was recently in Japan, where 
ne dratted a forestry law that has already been ap- 
proved by the Japanese Diet and is now awaiting 
the Emperor’s signature, 

The two editions of this work, both published by 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation of 
Washington, DCL, make a cnagnificent) contribution 
to the study of the waste of Mexico's renewable na- 
tural resourees and deserve to be read with care and 
analyzed with affeetion by students, economists, and 
statesmen of this country partienlar and of all 
Latin America in general, whe frequently seem te 
ignore or «disregard the basie importance of the soil 
to the flourishing development of agricultural aeti- 
Vities in their respective countries. These activities. 
in the final analysis, are those that supply the food 
for a population constant growth plus the raw 
materials for the desired industrialization. Only an 
abundanee of the produets of the soil ean make it 
possible to better the standards of living of the many 
millions of farmers whe are teally engaged an 
uneconomic activity of mere subsistence, and only 
that abundance can finally enable them to become 
good eustomers for the new industrial products that 
may be manufactured in their respective countries, 
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Mr. Gill divides his work into the following chap- 
ters: The Problem, The People. Land (Agricultural, 
Forest. and Grazing), Water, and The Task. They 
contain abundant information duly supported with 
numerous and well-selected bibliographical referen- 
ces, 

The careful and thoughtful reader ean only shud- 
der at the awful panorama the author impartially 
presents but which. in spite of the brave efforts of a 
group of Mexican ecologists. agronomists. and pre- 
fessional men who have sounded the alarin, has not 
yet been able to influence thet country’s government 
officials charge of inereasing agricultural and 
lumber production. 

Because, as the author so judiciousls 
“The proposed irrigation plans of the Mexiean Gov- 
ernment are most look 
without admiration at its cooperative work with the 
Rockefeller group and at the activities of the Soil 
Conservation Service. All these efforts make for a 
better agriculture, but their permanent contributions 
would be far more effective if they could be included 
within a comprehensive and unified program that 
would coordinate the management of all the natural 
resources. What is so sorely needed is what Beltran 
calls the ‘panoramic viewpoint.” which would inte 
grate present efforts with each other and with what- 
ever additional efforts are needed for an over-all ae- 
tion program and for unity of poliey. For neither a 
comprehensive program nor unity of poliey ean be 
attained from isolated aetivities, one having to de 
with soil conservation, another with forestry, another 
with irrigation, each advancing on its own ‘rent, 
each acknowledging no relationship with the others ” 

Lastly. Mr. Gill suggests some measures for begin- 
ing to solve part of the complex problem which have 
already caused wanton destruetion of Mexico's renew 
Among them, he offers four 


remarks : 


impressive, to one ean 


able natural resources. 
basic steps: 


1. A resource inventory te determine the prob- 
lem. 

2. Formulation of an integrated program of re- 
souree Use, 

>. Creation of an organization and technical staff 
to administer the program. 

4.) Edueation —-information, demonstration, eon- 
servation teaching in school eurrieula. 


The work we are considering ends with the /ol- 
lowing note of warning: “Valiantly and against enor- 
mous odds the Mexiean has fought for his land. His 
history has been a fight for land. Te has fought against 
the foreign invader and against the lone succession 
of internal despots who sought to wrest the land away 
from him. Now ahead lies still another struggle for 
his precious soil, perhaps the most erities! of all. f 
he loses this, all his previous vietories go for nothing. 


“But the hour is late.’ 
G. B. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD. By Perner Bourne. 344 pp. New 
Yerk: G. P. Putnam’s Sonn. 


ISTORY has staged three great dramas on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. The first and third are well re- 
membered : the drama of ecanal-building in our own cen 
tury, and the era, three centuries earlier, when Pizar 
ro’s Inea loot funneled areoss the wasp-waist of the 
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Americas and the fifty-inile trail between oceans be- 
came known as the Camino del Ore the Golden Read. 

In between those two fabulous ages of Panama’s 
past came another, now virtualiy forgotten. the 
Eighteen Fifties the Camino del Oro played a briet 
hut gaudy return engagement, which is the subject 
of Peter new historical novel. The gold res- 
ponsible for this itshmian comeback derived not from 
Peru but California 

After) Sutter’s strike, geld-hungry 
flocked westward by covered wagon. llowever, thou- 
sands of Forty-Niners preferred the “easy” sea 
to California, broken only by portage across the 
Isthmus. Thus for a few vears Panama became an 
everseas fragment of the American West. complete 
with boom towns hitching posts. frock-coated gamb- 
lers, dancehall hostesses, outlaws. and imported Te- 
xas Rangers. A the same time it retained native \voo- 
doo rites much like the Haitian ones Peter Bourne de- 
seribed in **Druins of Destiny.”” Tf zombies and Texas 
Rangers dou't add up to a winning combination for a 
historical novelist | don’t know what will. 

Bizarre as it is, Mr. Bourne’s backdrep remains 
somewhat less romantic than bis leading character. 
who is Boston-bred Henry Stewart (son of the here 
of “Drums of Destiny’’). Unjustly charged with em- 
hezzlement. young Henry came to the Isthmus seeking 
“something more precious gold.’ te wit, his 
good name. Only by tracking Gown the real embez- 
zler, vicious, weak-chinned Al Simpson, could Henry 
clear his name and return to that sweet, trusting girl 
on Beacon Hill, name of Jean. 

So Henry's effete Eastern bieeps hardened under 
the Panamanian sun. He learned to draw his two 
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Isthmus, rounded up 


guns faster than anyone on the , 
rai 


vold-hijackers chelped build) the trans-Isthimian 
road--a heroie forty-cighi-mile that took five vears 
and 10.000) lives. 

An old Panama hand warned of the dan 
vers he would face Jungle fevers, cholera, swamp 
flood. And.’ the oldtimer coneluded 
“there will be women te reeken with" true. 
how true, 


R M. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF BOLIVAR. Compi ed by Vi- 
cente Lecuna Eded by Herold A. Bierck Jr Translated 
by Lewis Be.trand. 822 po. 2 Vols. New York: the Co- 
lonial Press. 


EADING Bolivar’s writings and the histery of 
tis military career, one finds it hard te decide 
was more important in his struggte fen Latin 
independence his sword or his pen, The 
fact is that his first and most deeisive victories were 
won with arms of paper. ‘To reeruit armies and embark 
upon an armed struggle he liad to win over a ragged, 
motley, unarmed people to follow him in a war agaist 
one of the best armies in Europe, and in a campaign 
which was to take them from the Caribbean to the 
frontiers of Argentina, The first step was speeches, 
proclamations, the literature of the revolution. The 
people who were to support him in his fight were sin- 
gulariy responsive to stimuli of this sort. Yet. in the 
last analysis, this is the way all the great revolutions 
have been earried out: the French, the North American, 
the Russian. 
Bolivar was a writer and a soldier. tnde-Span- 
ish America he is considered one of the ereatest writ- 


: 

Mexico's great bull fighters have triumph. 
ed in the Monumental Plaza of Madrid: 
much as Spanish toreros have triumphed 
io the Plaza Mexico... And when speak- 
ing ci fighters or plazas it is admitted 
thet Mexico also has the best Much 
as when speaking of finest rums. it is 
admitted that Mexico also has 
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ers of all time. To restore faith te the Indians, terreri- 
zed by the reprisals of imperial Spain, he employed a 
high-flown, coruseating language which reealls that of 
Napoleon's proclamations, and aglow with the fire of 
Romanticism. To win the support of England he wrote 
political essays in which he analyzed the state of the 
different colonies. -their racial problems, their lack of 
democratic experience. These papers. written the 
form of letters, give an explanation that is still valid 
today of many of the causes of Latin-American politi- 
eal instability. 


The first military action im which Belivar parti- 
cipeted, under the command of Francisco Miranda, end- 
ed in complete failure, whieh seemed to have exhausted 
the moral reserves of the future liberator. Miranda 
was handed over to the Spanish authorities, who kept 
him a prisoner for the rest or his life. Bolivar lett 
for the West Indies, and then appeared in Cartagena 
Without a cent, without arms, his only news that of his 
defeat. But he wrote a manifesta, With his words he 
electrified the revolutionary patriots of New Grana- 
da, whe immediately reeruited him a new army. Not 
only was this a decisive event in his career, but ty- 
pieal of his methods of vietory. On the strength of 
this manifesto, he sailed up the Magdalena and with 
his meager, ragged troops seized the ports the Span- 
iards held. erossed the Andes. and reached Caracas 
in triumph, 

In IS1S, defeated for the second time, he was a 
refugee in -lamaiea. Tle had net even money enough 
to pay his laundress. In New Granada the Spanish 
army that had been sent out te subdue the rebellious 
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his famous letter from Jamaica, which is a model of 
his other type of writings, the politieal essay. Not 
long afterward, with new support, he returned by 
way of the Orinoco, founded # newspaper, and set 
out on the campaign that was to lead from vietory 
te vietory Upper Peru, Bolivia. 

The compiler of this selection, Don Vincente Le- 
cuna, is one of the most venerable historians of Ame- 
rica. Tle has devoted the better part of his life to 
collecting Polivar’s writings 

Certain letters which would throw additional 
light on the character of Bolivar and some of the 
problems he faced have been omitted. On the other 
hand, this volume ineludes a scleetion of cloeuments 
dealing with the relations between Boliver and San 
Martin which are not to be found in the editions in 
Spanish. 

The book, though made up of documents, is 
cinating and more entertaining than a biography. 
During his lifetime Bolivar asked Genera! Santander, 
later President of Columbia, aever to publish his 
ters, for he considered them of mo value. Uf they had 
been destroyed, one of the great treasures of histori 
eal literature wonld have been lost to mankind. 


BRAZIL: Portrait of Half a Continent. Edited by T. Lynn 
Smith and Alexander Marchant. Illustrated. 466 pp. ee 
York: The Dryden Press. 


RAZIL is. admittedly, an enormous country. It 

occupies half the territory of the South Ameri- 
ean Continent. Its very enormity seems to strike most 
authors with something akin to literary ague as they 
approach their typewriters to begin a book about 
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Brazil. Perhaps if Brazil were half its size, the vask 
of doing a book about it would be only as 
eult- and the results twiee as good. 

Beeause of toe comparative dearth of literature 
about Brazil, any new book is welcomed in the hepe 
it will enable United States readers to understand 
and like this mammoth, frieadivy neighbor-republic. 
Unhappily, this latest offering, Brazil: Portrait 
Half a Continent.” fails to measure up to expecta 
tions. Few beyond those already interested in, ane 
informed about, Brazil will have the stamina io wade 


( through these nineteen unrelated sociological essays 
by American and Brazilian experts. 

This “‘portrait’’ seems to lie. format, some 

where between a reference book, a histery and an 


interpretation—without achieving the best aspects of 
any. It lacks the penetrating interpretative insight of 


Freyvre’s ‘Masters and Slaves’’ (to which the authors 
ING, ES make frequent reference) or da Cunha’s ‘Revolt in 
the Baeklands.”’ 


This volume is no more than a colleetion of ex- 


e i panded leeture notes which grew out of a 1948 sum- 
mer session on Brazilian studies Vanderhilt) Uni 

Wak versity. The chapters were written by educators of 
i edited by two of Brazil's 


unquestioned talents and 
ablest friends in the United States--T. Lynn Smith 
a of the University of Florida aint Alexander Marehant 
ECL ‘Ay of Vanderbilt. Unfortunately, the two editors set 
themselves a limited goal-——capsules of experts’ find- 
ings so generalized that serious students who read the 
essays will find little new contained therein, 
Rag. ¥e. 4859 8.8.4. Prop. Ho. Brazil demands and deserves a good book. This 
southern republie is a fascinating place. Yet it be- 
CERVECERIA MOCTEZUMA S.A. comes less and less fascinating when it is treated as 
an enormous statistic. good many people think 
that Brazil is the South American country with che 
vreatest future possibilities. It is only now, in’ the 
0th year of its endependence trom Portugal, expe- 
rieneing the growing pains that make it an especially 
attractive subjeet for any Hemisphere student—-or 
author, 
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Current Attractions 


“LA CULTA DAMA” 


oA PLAY by a Mexiean author, evolved on a eon- 

temporary, thoroughly Mexican theme en- 

acted by an excellent cast of Mexican actors, is 

foreed to suspend after a month's run, not because 
of the want of publie support, but at the height of 
its popularity, at oa time when its boxoffice could 
begin to swagger a sold-out sign. simply because ‘he 
management of the Palacio de Bellas Artes, calculating 
that a month is a maximum life expectaney for any 
play, assigned precisely this period of time for its 
presentation. and was obliged by previous comunit- 
ment to turn the playhouse over to another attraction, 
il say that something very unusual is developing 
on our dramatic stage. cll say that our theatrical 
business is on the way of becoming a business after 
all. 

And what makes the occurrence without paral 
lel in memory more unusual is the fact it ts 
indecd a very good play. a morcant comedy of man- 
ners, ably written, beautifully staged and enacted. 
and definitely intended for an above-average level of 
intelligence. The play in question is Culta) Da- 
ma.” by Salvador Nove 

Throughout the many years when my monthly 
annotations in these pages consisted mostly of melan- 
eholy musings anent the stagnant state of our stage, 
have repeatedly pointed out that the gravest prob- 
lem faced by our theatre was its patent inability io 
achieve naturalization——an incapacity to evolve a truly 
native Mexican dramatie art, based on plays that) vi- 
tally deal with contemporary Mexican reality, that 
can realistically mirror before the audience certain as- 
pects of its own existence. To be sure. throughout 
that meloncholy era, whatever vei survived of our cles. 
matic theatre was fed on the meager fare dished out 
by hack Spanish dramaturgists, whose usual output 
was identified under the trade-name of ‘tastracana- 
das.’ It seemed obvious to me that if our stage stood 
wny kind of chance of survival it would have to rtd 
itself of the motheaten alien mores discard the horse- 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


cab era vehicles, the Madrileho lisp, the prompter’s 
coop, and the stilted, quite unnatural grindiloquent 
manner of the Don Juan Tenorio school, which is so im 
pregnably traditional on the Spanish stage. and whieh 
was implanted here during the long 
when theatrical enterprise, almost every other 
business in this country, was controlled by foreigners 
and when the outstanding dramatic attractions were 
purveyed by Spanish repertory troupes, and even by 
Italian companies which performed in the Italian 
language— that it would have to rid itself of this 
negative influence, and turning its eves on the aative 
milieu get down to earth. 


decades 


Iam hardly prepared to say that my repeated Ja- 
mentations exerted a modicum of influence: but from 
time to time in recent vears | have observed with 
sincere satisfaction that the eflorts of some of our 
younger playwrights were bound in the right direction. 
Rodolfo Usigli’s **Medio Tono’’ was the torerunner. 
Produced in 1957, this play was a daring innovation 
It was something of a ery in the wilderness. But ** Los 
Signos del by Sergie Maganha. produced 
a few months ago. and mow Salvador Nove’s ** La Cul- 
ta Dama’ definitely echo this ery 


It might be primature er unduly optimistie to 
venture that the conspicuous success of these two 
plays actually signifies an emergence of an authentie 
national stage. But it can be hardly doubted that che 
enthusiastic public support aveorded these plays de 
fines a turning point. Qur publie is apparently aequir- 
ing a taste for this novel type of attraction: it is be- 
ginning it did in the reeent years of industrializa- 
tion regarding many staple commodities--to accept 
the native theatrical product as being as good as ihe 
imported, and it is doing se. mereaver, not because 
of patriotic qualms but beeause the produet-—as ex- 
emplified Salvador Novo'’s play—is not only as 
wood, but is truly better than most of the imported 
stuff it has been hitherto offered 
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‘La Culta Dama,” in other words, honestiy earn- 
ed its suceess. From any and all considerations, it 
provided first-rate entertainment, [It is sound in strue- 
ture, intriguing in plot and pungent in dialogue. The 
story, dealing with the foibles of the upper crust, is 
topieal and freshly contemporary, La Culta Dama is 
a lady of wealth and leisure, a widow with a pamper- 
ed son, who finds relief from beredom, from the pa- 
thetic inner emptiness of her existence, not only in 
such high society folderol as charity sewing clubs 
or canasta parties, or dinners or visiting distinguidos, 
but also in sundry endeavours of uplift. Among other 
things, she is the patron of a iiaternity hospital ror 
impecunious and husbandless women, whieh suit- 
ably linked with a foundlings” home. 
As a routine matter, the kind lady provides ac- 
commodations in the hospital for a girl who has been 
abandoned by her lover. As in all such cases, ne ques 
tions are asked. The girl, who earns her living mak- 
ing shirts in a sweatshop, will have her baby, duly 
dispose of it, and be free to go ber way, The crux of 
the plot, however, is reached with the sordid detail 
that the baby’s father is the kind lady's pampered 
son, who, incidentally, is engaged to marry a quite 
nice and respectable voung lady of his own class, 
Additional complications are evolved through the 
circumstance that the unfortunate girl's father is ser- 
ving a three vears sentence jy prison for having been 
unable to pay a note on an usurer’s debt. And still 
further complications result from the chieanery of a 
footloose voung lady, an intimate friend of La Culta 
Dama, who after an amorous affair with the said 
Dama’s son has been spurned by him, and vherefore 
in a vengeful impulse arranges a neat little plot of 
her own. Ignorant of the underlying details in’ ihe 
case, La Culta Dama has been instrumental not only 
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in providing a solution for the girl’s dilemma but 
also in releasing her father from prison. Thence, on 
the eve of a beilliant dinner perty arranged in’ ihe 
honor of a visiting Cardinal, she discovers the bitter 
truth that she is the grandmother of an illegitimate 
grandson whose grandfather is a jailbird. 

Despite all these somewhat immoral implications, 
the comedy, nevertheless, has a moral ending. The 
wayward son finally realizes that he actually loves the 
virl and decides to abandon his domineerme mother 
and his futile parasitieal existenee, to marry the girl 
and to go forth into the world on his own, 

Whimsically, however, and with fine discernment, 
the author saves the denouement from falling inte 
sentimental triteness. La Culta Dama is won over by 
her son. She refuses to be abandoned by him and 
cheerfully accepts her lot. She will boldly taee che 
seandal, valiantly endure the stigma, She do even 
more than that. “‘L will properiy take charge of iy 
grandson's education.’ is her final line. 

The merit of this play is not determined solely by 
its theatrical excellence. true significance stems 
from its implicit social satire. It digs through the flim- 
sy veneer of parvenu respectability: it effectively as- 
sails the mores of the exclusive set whose doings provi 
de the syeophant bilge regularly dispensed by our so- 
ciety columnists. But what is even more important is 
the fact that it challenges the traditional adolescent 
trait of self-adulation by projecting in a fearless and 
realistic manner certain unpleasant facts of loesl life. 
For if the capacity for self-criticism is the mark of an 
adult mind, the wide public approval extended to ‘La 
Culta Dama’ indicates that our theatre is truly coming 


of age. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALERIA ARTE MODERNO© (Plaza Santos Dego- 

G Hado No, 16-C) is currently presenting an exhibit 

} } of works by the American painter George Stillman. 

Fine Ladies The invitations issued by this gallery contain the fol- 

lowing note by the artist: LT present to you a group 

i j ; itle aintings. The cataiog is better replaced 
ilorin of untitled paintings. The catalog is 

a g by what is on the gallery walls— the viewer is reserved 

the right to think for himself.” 
As an abstraet painter Stillman widely departs 


from most of his non-objeetive contemporaries in 
evolving evocative images of what one takes be 
land areas beheld from the air, which vaguely sug- 

' : vest maps or aerial photograplis. 
Exclusive Models On the upper floor of this gallery one may see a 
r collection of paintings in oil over masonite, by Elisie 
of the Best Tenorio Velasco, whieh represent the artist's impres- 
Snalish Materials sions gathered during a sojourn among the indigenous 


Nahuas and Totonacos in the Sierra Norte of the State 


Bolivar No. 21, Office 109 of Puebla, 


(at the corner of Madero) 


AINTINGS and drawings by Carlos Sanehez eom- 

Tel 18-33-45 prise this month's exhibit at the Salon de la Plas- 
México, D. F tiea Mexicana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). One of the 
counted few authentic genre painters our midst, 

Sanchez vividly depiets in his canvases scenes along 


the city’s seamier edges. A veritable iiaster of shadow 

and light, he is particuiarly effective in his nocturnal 

| “model?” glimses of people in cantinas, danee halls, teni-shows, 

J } fondas, or along the streets in the slits, 

dose In his tragi-comic themes ond his powerful style 
and technique, Sanchez paints uulike any other Mexi 
can painter, revealing to us certain aspeets of life in 
this city whieh are almost compietely ignored by most 


of his contemporaries 


A QUITE interesting group of paintings in oil and 
Various crayon drawings, by the Mexican ar- 
list Ricardo Martinez. is being shown in the course 
of this month at the Galeria de Arte Mexieano (Calle 
de Milan No. Ts), 


EL DRAGON DE ORO, S. A. 
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L CIRCULO DE BELLAS ARTES (Avenida Jua- 
E rez No. OS) is offering a voluminous exhibit of 
paintings and drawings by the Argentinian painter 
Santiago Velasco. The works represent an aceumul- 
ated product of a journey through different countries 
of South and Central America. 


T HE GALERIA ROMANO) (José Maria Marroqui 

No. 9) is FX, group of paintings on Me- 
xican themes by Ana Krauss Reissig, wife of the 
well known seulptor Rezo. Resident this 
country since 1951, this painter has never before ex- 
hibited her work before our public. 


) AINTINGS AND PRINTS by the Mexican artist 
Alberto Gareia Maldonado may be seen at. this 
time in the art exhibit salon of the Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal (Corner Uruguay and fsabel la Catolica) 


A N ENTBIT of a hundred photographs by Enri- 

que Lira, titled, Europe Seen by Mexican,” 
is heing presented in the Sala de Estampa of the Pala 
elo de Bellas Artes 


S INTY Colonial paintings, whieh were taken out 
of this country during the ye 
and sold to various + pry 


ars of the revolution 
ate collectors in San Franeiseo 
ind’ Los Angeles, © alifornia, were recently reenperated 
ree the Mexican Government, with the aid of United 
States authorities. These paintings on religious themes. 
mostly by anonymous artists, criginally adorning eon 
ents and churches, are being exhibited in the Sain 
Verde of the Palacio de Belias Artes. FNity-six ot 
these works were skillfully restored by the Catalonian 
Camps-Rivera, 
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Complete aseptic safety. 
* Modern American equipments. 
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A sandwich made with Bovril is a real meal in miniature. 
Everyone enjoys the rich beefy flavour and goodness of Bovril. 
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Patterns of an Old City . . . 


Continued from page 71 


warning him that she was reading his thoughts, and 
he iis puise tarobbing sharpiy in his temples. 

the poise of complete assurauee, he thought. She 
is older than bai, and infinitery wiser. Ht is amazing 
how she accepts this tantastie, this utterly impossible 
situation for what it is worth, without worrying about 
the final consequence. She is net tormenting herself 
as | do with unanswerable questions; she is not asking 
herself, how will it end! What will come of it) Where 
are Wwe voing ’ What will beeome of us? 


And while feigning an interest in the conversation 
and cautiously observing her at a distanee, he gracu- 
ally yielded to the cali emanated by her; wniconscious- 
ly he absorbed her self-assuranee, and the questions 
Which beaboured his mind were relieved by a feeling 
of Uitimate inconsequenee. Tle felt that everything 
will in some was become straightened out in the ened, 
that ihe problem will solve itself of its own course 
Without inveiving anything extreme or drastic, that it 
might wear itself out with time without serious dam- 
to anyvone—end uneventiully, spontaneously cease 


Maybe it is a chimera. he thought. a grotesque 
product of my own imagination, a compulsion to ra- 
tionalize, to idealize. a quite irrational and inconse- 
quential episode. Maybe its emotional element is in 
itself a delusion. a sublimation of a purery sensual ex- 
perience, Maybe it will just drift on for a time and 
wear itsely threadbare, and she will drop ime as casu- 
ally as she had pieked me up—forget all about it 
and eo on with Bob as if nothing had ever happened, 
Maybe that is why she prefers not to talk about it 
Ile would be lost without her, she says. To leave him 
would be the same as turning a helpless child out on 
the street. He is the kind ef man for whom a wile is 
essentially a substitute for a mother. The world is 
sate while she is at his side. Even now. when she is 
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DEMAND SANTA ROSA TEXTILES 
WITH THE ROOSTER TRADE MARK 


944 a Guaranter of Quality 


Our SANFORIZED Fabrics Will Not 
Shrink More Than | Per Cent. 


REG. NO. 11699. 7.5.5.4. 


unfaithful, fragrantiy, brazenly untaithiul, his world 
has not cusmlegrated completesy— it is still safe 
she is at his s.ae. But if she destroys this world, he 
might revert to the violence of a very spoiled little 
boy-—he might break out with something rash or tool- 

He picked up the bottle of native rim off the 
low, glass-topped table and repienished his g.ass. ‘The 
conversation around the table, now that he was a si- 
lent listener, drifted on along its affable course. They 
are okay, he thought. The same crowd, and we are 
still together. Nothing has happened, so far as they 
are concerned, | haven't gummed the works. It’s a 
hice party and we ave still all together, Goldfarb, 
Hearne, Pritchett, Conley the earnest soulseekers 
bent on our merry rainbow chase, piddling with oar 
brushes and paint, whoremonging with the muses, im- 
bibing from the sacred wells, living the life of OORi- 
ley scholarship allowance Mexico. Yes. 
It was okay before Bob and Fay get mixed up with 
this gang. Never belonged here at all. | dragged thei 
in. eouldn’t hide Fay. Had to show her off. tad io 
have an audience for my little act—-exhibit the Ciner 
points in the gentle art of adultery, 

Bunk, he thought, taking a long sip from his glass 
Unadulterated bunk. No finer points, No point at 
all. No final point. The little plav has no feasible 
solution--no third act. Unless the spoiled little boy 
provides it by pulling off something awkwardly me- 
lodramatie. Through narrowed evelids he looked at 
Bob, serutinizing his long, thin face. the colorless eves 
and petulant underlip. and it inspired no fear, only 
loathing mingled with pity. He is sitting it out with 
me he thought. The poor bastard, not a bad joe after 
all. There he is. sitting in front of me. enacting bis 
own kind of easualness. The firebrand. The betuddied 
racdieal, Clinging to his puerile shibbeleths. living 
off the proceeds of a farm bequeathed by his sturdier 
forerunners in’ Old) Virginny, without having ever 
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touched a plow. An innocuous parasite, an illiterate 
bibliophile, a scavenger snooping around the Lagu- 
nilla market stal's, fishing for rare volumes, lusting 
for incunabulas, sneaking out his loot to Boston deal- 
ers. An effete dilettante, a sterile fugitive in flight 
from an insurmountable reality, basking in the friend- i 
ly Mexican sunlight. incapable of any positive thought 
or deed, incapable even to engender an offspring. 

But now he is confronted by the need to perform 
a positive deed. It’s his turn. | started the game, ( e 
and he “ll have to finish it. The play must end some- 
how. The publie demands it. Gertie and Jim here 
our unfailingly delightful hosts, with this swell party 
they are giving us, the party that might provide the an ain e 
setting—the whole crowd here, they are waiting jor 
the final act... But | suppose they ‘Il just go on wait- Sul KS. ollons 
ing. Fay will see to that. She ‘lH mother him through 
it. There ‘ll be no spoiled boy violence. She's render- 
ed him harmless. Yew, he thought, as irrational, as Swin 
i : it is. it has a weird element of logic. fZesort wear 


as Is, 


This entanglement has balanced her existence. She Separates 


has now what every woman needs—a son and a lo- 


ver... This afternoon, when she lay at my side, her men's Wear 


presence, her bodily nearness—the intimate vet always 
novel and mysterious nearness. -. the words she spoke, clecortiter fabrics 


revealed the truth. | forced it trom her. Tt isn’t me, 
I said. perversely wanting to hurt her. It isn’t the 

strutting boy-wonder with the magie brush, the hero fe) ly Shop Mex 

whe got a bum leg winning the war--the funny liitle 
guy with the wop California heritage and a nieknaime de( Ye formai24 

for a name—that vou ‘ve picked... It’s someone that $o a e 124 


just happened to be there when you were ripe tor 
something like this. 


All right, darling, she said. Tf you insist on look- 


ing at it this way, it’s a pretty simple case. tam Bob 
Thurman's wife. been his wife for eleven vears. 
And been bored as hell for a long time. Tle 
brought me to Mexieo because of that. To keep ime 
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rolls her eves around for one last youth- 


adult being, 
i Woman that is bored and untul- 


out of misehiel So, : 
filled as a... well, vou might say, as a reasonably 
ful tling before middle age clamps down, woman 
looking for trouble usually ean find it, and then the 
inertia of habit, the erust of her marriage, is broken 
and a crisis is reached... So that’s the way it is, 
darling, and you are in it with me... But we'll seraim- 
ble out. Don’t you worry, we'll seramble out... 


Scramble out, he thought. Seramble out of at. 
Christ. and where will we serambie out to! 


Bob still sat in front beyond the glass-topped  Lit- 
tle table, his long bony hand clasping an empty glass, 
and his silent unmenacing presence was like a blunt 
unanswerable query. She was still somewhere in the 
far end of the room, and through the haze of tobacco 
smoke he eaught oceasional glimpses of her, and 
through the din of talk he heard the oecasional sound 
of her voice, of her merry laughter, and her gay and 
caretree conduct echoed the unavailing query, 


Ile rose from his seat, unobtrusively made his way 
through the crowded room and reached the outer door. 
Slightly dragging his damaged leg, he walked down 
the tranquil, moonlit street, eager to reach his  lod- 
gings a few blocks away: though beyond this imme- 
diate goal he sensed like a dark gaping void a total 
lack of destination, 
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Un Poco de Todo. . 


Continued from page 35 


The choice of an activity depends not only on in- 
dividual but on how many other people indulge in 
that activity. People behave as they do, not only be- 
cause they want to, but because others are behaving 
in the same way. This holds good for fads and fashions 
and for the popularity of sueh games as canasta, 


Rashevsky has shown that when this “*imitation 
factor’ is considered, almost all persons in a suffieient- 
ly large group will behave alike though many may 
prefer to behave differently. Thus, a crowd as a whole 
may choose a particular aetivity in spite of the faet 
that the majority of its members may preter another. 
In wartime, for example, many peaceable effice work- 
ers become very belligerent. 


The equations derived by WKashevsky show that 
the conditions for mob behavior are more and more 
favorable as the size of the group increases. The psy- 
chological characteristics of the individuals that eom- 
pose the group canrot be ignored. If the members of 
any group differ from one another markedly, it. ta- 
kes more to make a crowd, If they are alike, it takes 
fewer. 


Tile: and the City of the Angels. . 


Continued from page 


in 1761 but, owing to the death of its founder, inter 
rupted in its construction and not completed uniil 
1820, has a rather coldly formal facade, having been 
overtaken, because of that interruption, by the Second 
Classie Interlude. It is covered with polvehrome tiles 
and with large pieture-panels in tiles of many colors, 
wherever space permits. Large panels on the bases of 
the towers pieture saints with attending angels. while 
above the windows between the tower bases and che 
NeoClassie portal are other smaller panets with eon- 
ventionalized objeets sueh as fountains and trees. The 
dome fairly glitters with tiles of light and dark blue, 
sreen, vellow, and orange. 


The little Church of Nuestra Sefora de Guadali 
pe. near the highway entrance to the city and faeine 
the Paseo Nuevo, is curiously decorated with a eom 
bination of brick and tite in a diversity of forms ane 
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colors. The high, recessed areh which surrounds the 


portal is filled with colored tiles in zigzag bands, of 
ange, blue and green alternating with white, and in- 
terrupted by conventional designs poiychrome 
le. In the spandrels of the arched border, angels ot 
lile have orange wings and wear yellow robes. On 
the bases of the twin towers, and built into a field 
of alternately large oetagonal unglazed tiles and small 
square glazed ones, large polvehvome panels ina rivk 
Variety of colors depict the story of -luan Diego and 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. Other panels show the sur 
and the moon, with orange bodies and yellow rays 
upon a blue ground. The towers above rise 
stories, in’ Ultra-Baroque style. with decorated ane 
twisted columns at the corners. 


The near-by Chureh of San Marcos, begun in the 
iniddle of the seventeenth century, las a quaint 
cade rebuilt betwen and Cit seers Flemish 
in character rather than Neo-Classie must have 
escaped the devastating hand of Tolsay with an over 
all pattern of tile interrupted by regularly spaced 


polychrome panels pieturing various saints 


One of the most notable instances in the city of 
the use of glazed tile in) polychrome surface deeor- 
ation, where not only the plane surfaees but all ef 
the architectural members are thus ornamented, is 
the tower of the Church of Santa Catalina. The Dorie 
columns whieh form the corners of the tower. the 
belfry arches and the pilasters whieh flank them, ihe 
pinnacles on the corners. and the dome and the ball 
Which crowns it. in faet. every inch of the surface, is 
covered with tiles in colors ranging from olive-green, 
orange, and vellow, to grayish blue. lilae. and white. 
The Chureh, of Nuestra Sefora de la Soledad has an 
exceptionally striking dome covered with glazed iiles 
Inca black and white chekerboard pattern. The Ca 
pilla del Rosario of the Church of Sante Domingo is 
surmounted odome with ribs of polvehrome tile 
and punctured by windows whieh are ilinked by 
eolumms of tile in eolortul patterns. On the broker 
pediment over each of these windows stands an ode. 
rather heavy-set, enameled angel about four feet tall, 
with vellow hair. and «dressed only dark blue 


sash. 


The Rosary Chapel’s chief claim to tame, hew 
ever, its richly decorated interior, the lavish 
in the city. The plaster ornament. covered with gold 
leaf and polvehrome. includes designs of angels and 
saints and cherubs. fruits and flowers animais, 
and covers the ceiling as thorougiily as the walls. The 
Wainseot is one of the finest examples of tile work 
to be found anywhere. Dating from the end of the 
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seventeenth century, the tile work is decidely Moor 
ish in character, outlined im bLiaek and white, with 
geometric and tioral patterns in bright blue, yellow, 
green, and orange. band cf tiles with embossed 
heads of angels alternating with the device of the Do- 
iitiean Order forms the wainscet cap. 

Of interiors entirely of tile the kitehen of che 
former convent of Santa Rosa is probably the finest 
example. Though most of the establishment is in a 
bad state of disrepair, the kitchen has been taken over 
by the government as a ininiature museunr end is eare- 
telly maintained. rather Slat-vaulted ceiling is 
all of glazed plain gray-white tile, with highly deeor- 
ated polychrome tile covering the soffits of the ar- 
ches and outlining the intersection of the vaults with 
the walls, which are also covered with plain gray- 
poly- 


white tile down to a very colorful wainscot « 
chrome tile ina vreat variety ol designs Similar eo 
lorful designs in tile outline the openings and niches 
in the wall, as well as covering the built-in’ kitehen 
fixtures which line the walls. Vhe tile floor is are 
storation, not at all comparable with the old work. 

In the northern quarter of the city, bet far trom 
the Chureh of San -losé. is the small Church of Santa 
Moniea, whieh has long been continuous use for 
worship by the public. From an architectural stand- 
point it is not especially noteworthy, but what does ap 
peal to the imagination is a wooden grille above che 
choir, behind which, in a loft, nuns had listened te 
the services sinee the abolition of monasteries ane 
convents In until their seeret was discovered in 

The entrance to the seeret convent is on an ad- 
jaeent street, through what appears to be the parlor 
of a simple second floor apartment. Removal of a 
large vase of flowers reveals a push-button whieh, 
vhen pressed, swings open what had apnoeared to be 
an immocent set of shelves with dishes placed thereon 
apd built inte a niche in the wali. The swinging open 
fa door on the other side of the wall reveals an open 
ing leading into a large room with beamed ceiling 
hookseases filled with religions works. and portraits 
on the walls, the offiee of the Mother Superior. Many 
hevone living Pons, clressing 
rooms for meditation, refeetory, tiled Kitehen. and 
even private cemetery— are biualt, in two stories, around 
two lovely, flower-filled patios with walls entirely 


eovered with tile. 
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On the first story of the larger patio is an over- 
all pattern of polychrome tiles set squarely and al- 
ternating with unglazed red tiles, with a tile belt 
course above: while the pattern on the wall of the 
second story is a continuous series of polychrome ile 
arches enclosing a field of colored tiles placed diagon- 
ally, with a group of four and a single one alternating 
with brick-red unglazed tiles separating the groups. 
A charming tiled fountain plays in the middle of the 
formal garden. 


A second line of defense trom discovery by the 
outside world is an additional secret removable pa- 
nel, so low that it is necessary to go through the open- 
ing on hands and knees, which leads from a bathroom 
into the long, beam-ceilinged chapel. From the chapel 
another set of shelves, swung open, reveals another 
secret passage. When the door on the other side of 
that passage has again been closed behind him, one 
discovers that he is standing in the church looking 
ata large framed religious painting. 


A number of churches which had been built) or 
begun before the days of the popularity ef tile faca- 
des still have domes in a variety of shapes, covered 
with polychrome tile in many patterns colors. 
One of the most curious is that of the Church of La 
Compania, adjoining the former Jesuit monastery 
school which is now the State College. The church 
itself, a Baroque edifice of that same dead dark gray 
stone as the Cathedral, huge and rather dull, is sur- 
mounted by a low square dome covered with blue 
and white tiles and supported at each corner by odd 
flying buttresses. The corner piers against which the 
buttresses are built are decorated in a chevron pat- 
tern, the dome ribs are covered with a cheekerboard 
pattern, and the field of the dome surface has a pat 
tern of diamond shapes. The dome of the little Baro- 
que lantern és covered with the same checkerboard 
pattern as the main dome ribs. 


Incidentally, at the entrance to the sacristy of 
La Compania, a plaque marks the remains of a my- 
thical Chinese princess who, long ago, had been. sto- 
len by pirates and brought to Aeapuleo, where she 
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was sold to a kindhearted merehant of Puebla. Em- 
bracing Christianity, she put aside her silks and fi- 
nery for a simple red skirt and embroidered white © SANBORNS 
cotton blouse. For her gentleness and charity she be- : 

came much beloved of the Poblanos. Popularly at MEXICO 

fiestas, and universally by waitresses in American 
restaurants (the only places in Mexieo where a com- MEXICO. D. F. 
plete **Mexiean dinner’? ean be had) and at costume 


balls in this country, the “typical Mexiean’’ costume “CROSS ROADS OF THE 
worn is that (with embellishments) of that Chinese AMERICAS" 


princess, the China Poblana. 
From the roof of the hotel across the street, che os 
dome of La Compania divides the view of Orizaba, to 


the right, and Malinche, beyond the towers of ihe RESTAURANT - SODA FOUNTAIN 


church, to the left. [| happened to be standing on 
that roof late one day when the precipitation on the HAND HAMMERED SILVER 


mountains had been rather heavy and even Malinche, 


that lesser peak named for the ever-helpful compa MEXICAN SILVER JEWELRY 
tion of Cortés, not to be outdone by her greater sis- PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS 


ter peaks, boasted, for the first time in vears, a heavy 
mantle of snow. As the sun began te go down and DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 
the many tiled domes of the city reflected its dimin- 
ishing rays, and Popo and Ixta began to blend into CAMERAS - FILMS - DEVELOPING 


the darkness of the sky bevond, and even mighty Ori- 


zaba had already disappeared from view, T looked CANDIES AND CRYSTALWARE 
past the leaden stone towers of La Compania and LADIES’ AND MEN’S WEAR 


there saw Malinche proudly rearing her head to the 
sky, a subtle glow of delicate pink. 

Not only in the ‘‘City of the Angels’’ but in other = 
cities on the plain and in the villages roundabout. is 
a wealth of tile to be found on the faeades of chur- . A N B 0 R N S | 
ches. A famous example and one of the most cele- | 
brated shrines in Mexico is the Santuario de Ocotlan, . ° 
which stands on a hill at the edge of the city of Tlax- Av. .uadero No. 4 México City 
eala. The legend of its founding is similar to that of 
the shrine of Guadalajara. A’ spring which gushed 
forth there did the double duty of relieving a water 
famine and ridding the entire populace of a smallpox MODERN 
plague at the same time. A fitting sanctuary therefore 
had to be built on the hill of Oeotlin, whieh is Aztee PALM-WEAVE FURNI ! | IRE 
for “Place of Pines.’ 

The facade of the chureh is of gleaming white in Mahogany or Pine 
plaster earved into intricate and weird Churrigueres- 
que forms and is flanked by towers whose bases are for Value- and Quality-Conscious People 
covered with unglazed vermilion tiles in 1 pattern re- Come and see what a difference 
sembling snakeskin and whose upper stories of plaster a few pesos can make. 

iv designs as ornate as that of the facade. The effect of You will be agreeably surprised. 
topheaviness as in the church Taxco is noticeable to an We pack and ship. 

even greater degree here, with the overhang of the de- 
eorated upper portion accentuated by the less sturdy MUEBLES AUSTIN'S 
design of the tile facing below. On the interior, the 
transepts and «haneel are treated as a unit, filled with Avenida fudrez 105-A (Near Caballito Statue) 
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Mail the coupon below today and join tree of 
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Churrigueresque woodwork gilded and adorned with 
poiyehrome iigures, The seulptor, 
Miguel, devoved tTwenty-live years to The eXecution of 
togecner With that in the camarin, which ts 
Nhe Wack Chose ately pLascer, 


ve 


the 


vreen ona White baekgroune, 


On the road leading south from Puebla to Atiixes 
there are a number of exceilent examples of churetres 
with tile raeades and towers as elaborate as those ati 
Puebla. 
of the mother eny, the first sueh church to be encoun 
tered is that of San Bernardino Plaxcalaneingo. Stand 
ing rather aloo: where the highway turns, and at che 
back of a high-wailed atrium, its stately tower and the 


but a short away and stil im sighs 


tiled domes of its chapels seem rather incor is 
they rise out of the fields at the edge of what appears 
all. The faeade and th. 
plain base of the tower are completely covered with 


to be anmost mo village at 
a reguwear paitern of ungiazed red tile combined with 
vlazed squares of bright vellow and deep Line, broken 
by a more complex pattern around the arehed entran- 
ce and window The tower is of exceptionalls 
fine proportions, rising above the chureh two 
caded with 
corners and patterns of glazed tile forming decorative 
horizontaliv and vertically, 

Much more elaborate and perhaps richest of ail 
tiled churches is the highly bejeweled Chureh of San 
Francisco Acatepec, somewhat farther along the high 
Way. Its intricately detailed facade is replete with 
glazed tiles in many which give it an effect 
of dazzling splendor. It is without question one of ihe 
most remarkable churches to be found anywhere. A 
dignified and well-balanced. albeit: elaborate. Churri- 
gueresque (or rather, perhaps, a sort of Neo-Plateres- 
que) portal together with adjacent decoration actually 
occupies the whole facade, each member, flanking and 
above the arched doorway, a great elabor:te jewel 
itself, and all combining to form a rieh pattern of bril- 
The architectural members, in’ bright 
yellow, yellow-green. and white, are fitted into a baek- 
ground of brilliant red and deep blues and the ‘aeets 
of the complex surfaces, against a curved background 
with contrasting brillianee of deeper colors, glisten as 
they reflect the sunlight. The saloménieas in groups st 
the corners of the tower are formed by blue and ve! 
low tile serpents entwined about the carved columns 
framing the arches of the belfry and contrasting with 
richly carved pink lava stonework. A tiled 


abhor 


stories free-standing salomonicas at) the 


hands bow 


colors, 
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belfry built diagonally across the top of the other cor- 
ner of the front affords curious and interesting relief 
to what otherwise would be an overwhelming symme- 
try of riches. The elaboration of detail and the mas- 
ves of color were once repeated ou the interior now 
badly damaged by fire, but originally covered with 
polychrome and gold leat applied to plaster ornament, 
presenting a bewildering mass of colorful flowers, ar- 
gels and saints, cherubs, and elaborate scrolls. 
Dropping off the highway direetly opposite the 
gateway to San Francisco Acatepee, a dirt road leads 
across the fields for a distance of a mile or se to che 
little Indian village of Tenantzintla with its gay little Pe : 
Church of Santa Maria. Less elaborate on the exterio: Ais ee 
than that of Acatepec, the interior of the church fairly . — , 
boils over with vivid colors carried out recently hy 
Indians with their own ideas of realism, for the Indians [4 WaSS: 
of today have collected from among themselves che . 
meagre funds to carry out a scheme of interior decor 


ation whieh the chureh, when built, had been unable 16 MM.| 6.4 MM, 12.7MM.\ 


to afford. With none of the dull reds, soft greens, and 


subdued yellows of Colonial days painted on the plas- | 24 " 7.9 u 15.8 &u | 


ter ornament. the brilliant erimsons, metalic greens 


turquoise blues, bright vellows which emblazon | 9.5 31.4» | 
the interior make it one of the most extravagant ex- 
amples of interior decoration in the whole world, 11 58.1% 


dopular Arts and Crafts. . . WE DE LIVER IN MEXICO CITY 


Continued from page 20 i A S A LOM A 
is a holiday: they want to see other people and 1ew 


faces and perhaps exchange gossip. They do not like MESONES 33 TELS.: 12-77-72 


to sell things in quantity, they prefer to sell piece by 


piece, For them it lasts mach longer and is much more APDO. 7304 — 
tun; they are horn traders and each sale is a contest S$ Hi PMENTS ae O. D. 


between their wits and those of the buyer. If 
they sell in quantity they may increase the price. & 
When you question them for the reason, they will 

answer quite blandly, ** Well, vou see, if sell it to When you Travel 
you all at one time, | will have nothing more to sell , as 
and | will have to go home and perhaps tomorrow or MAKE YOUR TRAV EL 
the day after I will have to start work all over again.”’ ARRANGEMENTS WITH 


Such an argument is not easv to understand, One 
st first know the Indians and the way they reason. 
To them money means little Their needs are simple. TOURS & TRAVEL 


They know no other life than that of the environment 
in which they were born. When their small needs are BUREAU 
— they have only two other uses for money (Agencia de Viajes Ramirez) 
they can give it to the Chureh or they can get oes 

Usually they do both. Av. Juarez pwd 20, Ist. Floor 

Naturally, not all are like that. There are Vieen- , 

te Rendon and his wife, for example, who live in the 
village of Tzintzuntzan, near Lake Patzeuaro. The Mexico, D. F. 
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two of them are pottery makers. Vieente learned the 
art from his father, then taught it to his wife. They 
have never heard of modern art. They make white 
pottery, and because Vieente’s wife likes to paint, she 
began to put on the pottery primitive, childlike draw- 
ings, many of them surrealistic. They did not make 
much, but what they did make they sold in the mar- 
ket. 


Their pottery began to attract attention. Not only 
Indians but collectors and certain tonrists began 
to buy it. Then a dealer in Mexico City, wise and of 
good taste, encouraged Vieente and his wife to make 
more. He cautioned them not to let anyone talk chem 
into changing the design. Vieente Rendon took the 
advice. They continued to make more pottery, to get 
better prices for it, and to save a little of the money 
they received. Vicente no longer had to work most 
of the day in the corn-fields, he could devote his full 
lime to his pottery. He was able to send his two ehiid- 
ren, Gabino and Viviana, to school. They have sinee 
learned to read and io write. 


Their pottery, however, was not as good as. it 
should have been. The glaze was bad. The kiln they 
used was poor and the firing was inadequate. They 
wanted to improve their pottery but they did net 
know how. Then, two years ago. a Mexiean and an 
American who were famaliar with pottery making 
found the Rendons. They were fascinated by Vieen- 
te’s work and moved by his appeal for help. The 
Mexican and the American stayed in Vicerte’s house 
for more than a week, teaching him all they Knew, 
showing him and his wife to clean the clay theroughly. 
how te qaake a harder @iaze and how te construet 
a better kiln. They did not ehenge the design: they 
merely taught the Rendows a better technique te pro- 
luce an article of higher quality 

Asa result of this visit Rendon’s pottery: has im- 
proved, but he needs still more adviee and aid) froin 
the outside. He does not know where to ask for it 
or low te get it. Tle is waiting for someone to 
pass through again. someone who knows about) pot- 
tery glazing and will tell him. ile wants more chan 
auything to be a better eraftsman, 


Vieente Rendon is not alone. There are others 
like him in’ Mexieo. weavers and potters. who should 
be helped. There is Gregorio Zaipan in the village 
of Capula, not far from the eity of Morelia. Grego- 
rie is a mason by profession: he is also an artist. When 
he is not working as a mason. he designs and inelds 

ch fine work that each piece is a collector’s item 
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But his kiln too is poor, and a large percentage of 
what he makes breaks in the process. When he has 
something to sell he takes it on a Sunday to the mar- 
ket at Morelia. [le has no other means of merehan- 
dising his product, and often what has taken him days 
of painstaking care to make goes for one or two pesos, 

Near him in the same village live the Espinosa sa- 
ily, father, sons, daughters and the sons’ wives. Ti ey 
too are potters though not in the same class as tire- 
gorio Zaipan. They make what is known as loza cer- 
riente, the cheaper, more ordinary pottery. Because 
the entire family work at it they are able to produce 
a greater volume and te depend on a regular market 
for their wares. 

Much farther north on the Guadalajara highway, 
beyond Capula, is the town of Zamora. The magniti- 
eent green pottery from the mountain village of Va- 
tamba is sold in the market here. It is some of che 
best in Mexico, particularly the large plates whieh they 
no longer make. Recently we asked them why they 
had stopped making them. Beeause, they said, there 
was ne demand in the Zamora market for them, the 
people were looking for cheaper types of pottery. Yet 
those wonderful big plates of theirs were net expensi- 
ve. They sold for five pesos. William Spratling has 
one he would not sell for a hundred pesos. 

Of course what is happening in Patamba is hep 
pening in Coyotepee. in Metepec. in Santa Fe, in Ma- 
tamoros, in dozens of other villages where pottery is 
made. They need outside help, they need cneourage- 
ment. they need to find the right market and better 
merchandising methods. 


Craftsmen like the Rendons, the Espinosas, and 
Gregorio Zaipan cannot afford good, adequate kilns. 
They do not sell or make enough pottery to have ovens 
in which the heat is can be 
and which in’ turn) would produce better pottery 
with breakage. To pay for such kiln 
would each into production and 
the pottery would lose its individuality. But in the 
pottery villages they could afford community kilns. 
Ceramic chemists and technicians could be brought 
from the United States to teach them how to prepare 
the clay properly, how to stack the uncooked pottery, 
how to bake it. how to selve their glazing problems 
and how do reduce breakage. Then, and this is quite 
possible. a market could be established where the pot- 
ters could take the finished produets. From there it 
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would be shipped to Mexico City, plaeed on sale or 


exported, 
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“MONTERREY” 
BATTERY 


Because it has the greatest 
power and lasts much long- 
er than others. 


Manufactured of oxides 
and lead of ABSOLUTE 
PURITY and first quality 
materials “MONTERREY” 
BATTERIES are unexcelled 
in duration pertor- 
mance. 


|ACUMULADORES MONTERREY, S.A. 


TOLSA 54 (A UN PASO DE BUCAREL/) M x10, D.F 
WASHINGTON -1142, OTE. MONTERR 
COLON: 1652 a! 1460. GUADALAVARA,JAL. 


MEXICO, D.F. 
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MEXICAN 


Se ostenta con orgullo, 
se usa con placer— 
Parker 


@ {Un instrumento de precisién! 
La Parker “51” es la pluma mds 
deseada del mundo. 

jTal parece ansiosa de es- 
cribir! Su plumilla con punta de 
suave osmiridio flora sobre el 
papel. Y si la tena Ud. con la 
magica Tinta Parker “517, cada 
palabra seca a medida que se 
escribe. 

Pida que le muestren una 
Parker “51” hoy mismo. 


Parker.51 


tEcoube al nilanie- 


acca on el 


AGENCIA CENTRAL DE REPARACION 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 


35 México, D. F. 


Bolivar 2< 


STERLING SILVER 
Walerua 


OF THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


JEWELRY, TEA SETS, SILVERWARE 
Insurgentes No. 324-B 


Half a block trom Sears 


Attention-Buick Owners- 


Before starting on your 
trip you should have your 
Buick inspected py this 
authorized Service Station 


English specking Management. 
We handle the best American Brands 
of Motor and Lubrication Oils. 


SERVICIO BUICK, S. A. 


RAMON GUZMAN Ng 100 
. (Two blocks trom Retorma) 
Eric. 18:40-84 - Mex. 36-72-14 
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This is just one of many ideas which might be 
carried out. If something along these lines were done 
it would mean improvement in the quality of Mexican 
pottery, better prices, more money for the craftsmen 
and oa higher standard of living for them. What is 
equally important, the best of the pottery craft would 
not disappear, The reason something of this sert is 
not done is perhaps that it does not look like big bu- 
stness. Yet there is a demand for good pottery and it 
cuold be inereased if the people were made aware of 
the artistry of Mexiean ceramics 

What can be done for Mexican ceramies ean prob- 
ably be done even more easily for Mexican weaving. 
The weavers need not learn new techniques from us, 
they could But 
what they do need is encouragement to retain their 
old designs, encouragement to keep on doing their best 
work, not the cheapest, and good payment for iheir 
better pieces. Otherwise Mexican weaving will eornti- 
nue to deteriorate as it has during the last fifty vears 
today has 


or from anyones possibly teach us. 


heeome to come across a 
really fine serape or reboze, 

Weaving is one of the oldest of the Mexican erafts 
Mexico's 
Mayas, the Toltees, the Az- 
tees, iad no domestic aninia!s. Liorses, cattle and sheep 
were unknown on the North Ameriean continent 
the arrival of the Sparards. Atl tabries had 
woven from the fibers of cotton plants, eactus and ma- 
guey. These were spun into either vers 
coarse threads on a spindle set inte a clay or stene 
whorl, The loom was horizontal, one end tied to a 
post or tree and the other to a belt around the hips 
of che weaver 


and like the others it was born of necessity. 
ancient civilizations, the 


to be 


fine or vy ery 


The Spaniards introduced the spinning wheel and 
the upright loom. But many of the weavers have never 
given up the horizontal type. In weaving villages sueh 
as Cheran. Capacureo and Tenancingo it is still used. 
For dying the thread they depended on magenta from 
the cochineal inseet, blue from the indigo plant and 
purple from the secretion of the murex shellfish found 
along the coast. have taken vo 
synthetic dyes, although cochineal dye is still used 
in Oaxaca, 


PASTELERIA MADRID. 


EXQUISITE SPANISH 
PASTRY 


In recent vears they 


5 de febrero 25 Tels.: 35-13-58 


18-42-57 


FRAMES 


MIRRORS - GIFTS - PICTURES 
SCULPTURE - NOVELTIFS 


Oldest Special'sts in the City 


lore 


GALEAIAS Y DECORATION S.A 


TWO STORES: 
DONCELES 16 XICOTENCATL 3 


Behind Telegraph Office Across {rom Telegreph Office 
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AVE. ALFONSO jj6. -TEL. 36-71-12-MEXICO, D.F. 


PLUMBING! 
HEATING! 


IF PLANNING TO BUILD 
YOUR HOME—CONSULT US. 


ALL PLUMBING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING—DONE 
EFFICIENTLY! EXPERTLY! RAPIDLY! 
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MEXICAN 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINEST ENGLISH WOOLENS AND 
UTMOST IN STYLE.QUALITY. 
INDIVIDUALITY AND WORKMAYSHIP 


UNDER THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF 
MARIO CHAVEZ 
CUSTOM TAILOR 

FORMERLY OF 5m AVE. NEW YORK 


HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS 
Acapulco, Mexico 

“The Finest Resort in thousands 

miles along the Pacific” 


RESTAURANT - NIGHT CLUB 
is the romantit'spot in Acapulco... 
Dance on and underneath the stars... 


_ Information and Reservations Office 


‘LOBBY HOTEL DEL PRADO 
Tel: 10-01-04 


Rates: Singles, 45 pesos; doubles 80 pesos, daily 
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There is weaving going en in practically every 
section of Mexico but, like pottery, the best is still 
in the remote mountain villages. Their finest weav- 
ing is found in belts, serapes and in the rebozos whien 
the women wear over their heads out of doors and 
around their shoulders, like shawls, in the house. Re- 
bozo and serape designs, as well as texture, vary de- 
pending on the region in which they were woven. 

The serapes most tourists buy are woven and de- 
signed for the tourist trade, They are cheaply and bad- 
'v made, usually with an Aztee calendar design woven 
iit many colors, or the Mexiean eagle with a serpent 
in its mouth. No Indian would ever be caught wear- 
There are also the bright-colored Saltillo se 
as fameus for its 
old ones are now 
in the 
sold to tourists as 


ing one. 
rapes. Onee this northern serape w 
fine texture and weaving, but these 
rare, found mostly 
collectors. The Saltillo serape often 
handwoven is machine made. 


or homes of 


There are still good serapes to be had. Faustine 
Perez in Guadalupita makes them. So do Constantine 
Rodriguez and his father Rosario at San Miguel Chi- 
near Texeoeo. And Antonio Ramirez at 
rina de Covotepee in ihe valley of Tenaneingo., Some 
of the best are Qaxaca serapes; many used te come 
from Teotitlan del Valle but lately their quality has 
deteriorated, Perhaps it is the bad read leading into 
Nahuatzan in the Michoacin mountain region, or it 
nay be the wooden fenee surrounding the village, that 
has protected the serapes made there. These Nahuwat- 
serapes of heavy texture ace beautifully woven 
and have strong, simple designs. The weavers of Jo- 
cotepee at Lake Chapala in Jalisco make a black sera- 
pe usually with bright-colore| flowers, but on rare 
oceasions they produce a white serape. 

The villages of Cheran, Capacuro and Nahuaczan, 
all in the state of Miehoaedn, also weave fajas, beits. 
of an unlimited veiety, But the finest tajas come 
from the little village of Yalala in the Oaxaca hills. 
They are long and wide and made of raw silk, dyed a 
Vibrant magenta called solferino, The dye is made 
from the cochineal insects 

Rebozos, like serapes, are woven in all parts of 
Mexico, and although the majority now sold in the 
markets are machine made, good, handmade ones ean 
be found in Toluca on Friday's market day. The best 
are still woven on horizontal looms in Tenaneingo, an 
hour and a half from Mexico City. The designs on the 


CASA ROYAL 


FINE LUGGAGE and LEATHER GOODS 
BAGS, PURSES, BILLFOLDS 
THE SMOKERS’ HEADQUARTERS 
PIPES, CIGARS and CIGARETTES 
of all best brands 
Ave. Madero N* 23 - México, D. F. 


AKE SHOPPING A PLEASURE ar roe 
EXICAN FAIRY LAND.f HANDICRAFTS 


ALINCHE 


ADERO 57 inferior — 
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Wonderful Food and Service 
World's Finest Fishing 
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rebozos are made in an interesting way. The threads 
are first tied according to pattern by a skilled eratts- 
man. Then the threads are dipped into the dye. The 
parts tied remain white if securely tied and take 
on a pale color if more loosely tied while the un- 
tied part is a dark blue or black as the case may 
be. The designs have names such as Areh of the Vo- 
megranate, Arch of the Peanut, Areh of the Night, 
Arch of Black and White. 


A rebozo may take only three to six days to weave, 
but that is merely the first step; the lacelike fringe 
which a rebozo has at each end may take one to 
three months of painstaking needlework. Not so long 
ago in Tenaneingo they made a silk rebozo so finely 
and closely woven that it could be passed through 
a wedding ring. These are now difficult to find, 
though Dofla Juana who owns the local hotel has a 
colleetion whieh she says she won't sell, but that is 
just her way of doing business; given the right ap- 
proach and the right priee she will occasionally part 
with one. 


Other Mexican handicrafts, some of whieh are 
good-sized industries, include petates, baskets of all 
sizes, and sombreros, the type of which Cenotes the 
where it was manufactured. Lacquer trays 
and boxes are made in small quantities in Patzeuaro 
and Uruapan but they are not exceptional: trays 
and other tin work are produced mainly in) Mexico 
City and most of this industry is mass produetion. 
Leather work is also no longer a craft but an indus- 
try: wallets. brief cases, belts whieh pass into the 
hands of tourists are practically all machine staniped, 


There is another Mexican art whieh is not se 
well known ond is found only in these ehurehes in 
whieh the patron saint has performed miraeles. This 
art is called retablos, small painted pictures, usually 
on tin or wood, which depict the granting of a mira- 
ele, they are hung in the church in gratitude by the 
feithful. Many of these are very primitive de- 
sign, childlike in character and painted with great 
sincerity. The better ones are at Chalma, at San -luan 
de los Lagos and at the Basiliea de Guadalupe in Me- 
Nico City. 


But the best of the eraftsmen’s work is not found 
in the churches, not in the museums, not in the cities, 
but in those mountains which for centuries were the 
barriers to Spanish Conquest and are still the bar- 
riers to conquest by twenticth-century civilization, 


[RANCHO TE LVA 
frotel Taxco. 


OWNED 67 WELLS’ FARGO 


Typical Rancho 


PASTITALIA 
We serve PREPARED DISHES oi 
Spaghetti, Tallerini, Ravioli and 
Caneloni. 
Home Delivery Service 
CALLE DE LOPEZ No. 57-B 


| (Betw. Victoria and Ayuntamiento) 
| Exic, 12-44-57 Mex. 35-69-86 
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WELCOME TO 
“EL INCENDIO “ 


where you will find the finest 
and greatest assortment ot 


MEXICAN CURIOS 


with @ special emphasis on 
CHARRO and CHINA POBLANA 


COSTUMES end SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 


Hand-tooled leather, Silver, Copper, Onyx, 
and @ varied stock ot Mexican 


JEWELRY, WATCHES 


ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
Our reputation is built on 50 
years of honest dealing. 


EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No’ 10 


P. O. Box 76 Mexico -D. F. 


TOURISTS AND VISITORS 


Is THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 
Try it! Call for it by its name at all bar rooms! 


Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 18-58-78. Mex. 39-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 


Alejandro P. Carrillo 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 
MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART ana BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS. 


Wholesale Exportation since 1932 


ATIENTION-STAMP COLLECTORS: 

The best place in Mexico 

Stamps of Every Land, especially + 
Mexican, Large 


Nicky's Shop 


Ave. Juarez 18, office 2u2 
(Across from Beilas Arter) 
Eric. 13-58-95 Mex. 35-05-99 
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On the Lake. . 


Continued from page 12 


of Liberation the Indios living in the Island of Pre- 
sidio held out five years against the Spaniards, v ho 
had to bring up boats all the way from the Pacific 
coast to make the final assault. The derenders are 
said to have emigrated to the village of Mezeala on 
the mainland, and until recently they bere a bad 
name, Any man from a neighboring village whese 
horse strayed across the arroyo that divides the land 
of his village from that of Mezeala «did not, it) was 
said, go to look for it. The Mezealteca did not like 
strangers, 

But now they are friendlier.” 
There is nothing of danger.” 

Lut it is true that down this way the people are 
more farouche. No road links Chapala, midway down 
the lake’s north shore, with the railhead of Ocotian, 
at its eastern end. Perhaps one day there will be a 
road, and communications will make their usual ma- 
gic, opening up the countryside and polishing the in- 
habitants. We put inte one of three little villages 
along the shore. A large canoa with picturesquely 
patched lugsails was loading tule, the reed of which 
nearly all Mexican straw mats are made, which is the 
pale vellow green of washed primroses. We left our 
boat on the narrow strip of beach, and before us the 
village street emptied, All the women who had been 
about vanished into the houses, dragging the children 
with them. Dogs, poultry, and one child were all 
that were left. We greeted a man who was working 
on the eanoa, and he answered surlily without 
ing: up. 

“What 

Mumble. 


said Tranquiline. 


look - 


is this village called!” 


INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital's society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacity for one thousand, five hundrec diners 
er a thousand dancing couples. Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. — 


The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the gumes of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant. offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special menu for Sundays ead 
festive days at $7.00. 


We will Ue very happy to s.omit our 
estimae for any banquet or party you 
may be p.anning, without obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N° 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76, 16-46-00 
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“Don't you know what it’s called?” 

Mumble. 

“To ean’t understand vou.” 

“Who knows what it’s called.’ 

It took quite ten minutes to learn that this was 
Niezeala., 

We went away, and when we had drawn a little 
way out into the lake, inhabitants appeared in the 
streets again. | think we were wise not 10 have 
tured far up inte the village. 


Veh- 


By now the wind had freshened. but it was be- 
hind us, and we bowled down the lake toward Ajijic. 
Even so, it took a Jong time, and it was dark betore 
we got home. Opposite Chapala we ran inte a sterm: 
the waves came diagonally, and not all Tranquilino’s 
skill could) prevent the bigger ones from splashing 
into the boat. 

“The waves have put themselves very 
he said. **Look, how high they are. reaching up te 
tame the winds.”’ 

by the time we arrived at Ajijie | was soaked. 
We put in opposite my house, but the water there 
was too shallow for even a light boat to come right 
in, Tranquilino hopped out. 

“Climb on my back.’ he said. earry vou.’ 

“Toean wade. wet through already.” 

“No. ne. said would take you for a row, and 
the waters came into the boat and you got wer. It 
would be too much if you got more wet when Tecan 
prevent it. Next time we go out we must say a little 
prayer the day before, and then the lake will be as 
silent as a bowl of honey.’ 


To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 

Beautiful assortment of Suits 
and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 
PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 


INVALUABLE FOR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


Mexican Life 


Mexicos Montity Review 


Complete annual sets 
Handsomely beund in 
maroon fabricoid covers 


30.00 pesos in Mexico; 6 dollars 


in U S.A., Post prepaid 
MEXICAN 
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Seasuned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There ‘s no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time ‘on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 


it fully, bec*use you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best t.:avel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Alato:re O.G, de Velasco 

General Agent Assistant to Passenger, Traffic Mor. 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 19 

San Antonio, Texas Mexico City’ D. F. 
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